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Our Concern—Every Child 


By Kartuarine F, Lenrootr 


The White House Conference on Children in 
a Democracy has presented to the country a 
program which will be without meaning unless 
itis translated into action. Through the organ- 
ation of the National Citizens Committee, 
leadership in planning follow-up activities— 
already initiated in a number of States—has 
become available. The character of this leader- 
ship should give encouragement to groups in all 
States anxious to do their part. 

The National Citizens Committee, working 
with the Federal Interagency Committee, will 
serve as a center for exchange of information 
about State programs, for rallying support for 
Conference objectives which seem of greatest 
importance in the present crisis, and for pro- 
moting and encouraging the vigorous follow-up 
activities which are needed in every State. 

The task before us is a challenge to every 
organization, official and voluntary, concerned 
with the welfare of children and to every citizen 
of every community, large or small. State 
programs should be designed to benefit chil- 
dren wherever they may live—in large centers 
of population or in remote villages and rural 
areas. Long-range programs and immediate 
objectives must be based on the needs of ‘‘the 
whole child” and of every child. Specific needs 
and projects must be considered with regard to 
the maintenance of proper perspective and 
balance in the entire program. 

In other words follow-up plans must not be 
short-circuited by overemphasis on special 
problems and conditions, yet at the same time 
there must be selection of objectives with refer- 
ence to both their immediate and their long- 
time importance and possibility of attainment. 

245394—40 





These principles are of equal importance in 
State programs and in community activities. 
Only through teamwork in planning and carry- 
ing out effective and well-coordinated programs 
can there be steady progress toward the goals 
of the people of the United States for their 
children as defined by the Conference. 


The urgency of the program outlined by the 
Conference has been sharpened by the world 
crisis, which now affects every consideration 
and every plan. In developing Conference 
follow-up activities, primary emphasis at cer- 
tain strategic points is required. Among these 
are the following: 


1. The internal strength and unity of purpose which 
are essential if our democracy is to be effective in meet- 
ing the challenges which it must now face depend to a 
great extent upon the confidence with which parents 
can look to democracy to afford security and oppor- 
tunity for their children. The safety, the health, the 
homes, and the schools of the children should be pro- 
tected adequately at whatever cost of resourceful 
planning and financial sacrifice. 

2. Basic public-health and maternal and child-health 
services, which have received great impetus in the last 
5 years under the Social Security Act, should be con- 
served and extended as necessary to assure the people 
of this country that the lives and health of mothers and 
children will not be needlessly sacrificed or impaired 
for want of health supervision and medical service. In 
such a program, as well as in economic measures for 
strengthening the foundations of family life, nutrition 
should be given an important place, since good nutri- 
tion is essential to the physical and mental vigor of the 
population. 

3. The social gains of the last decade which have 
helped to preserve and strengthen the economic 
foundations of home life should be maintained and 
extended. These include fair-labor-standards legisla- 
tion, and the work-projects, farm-security, and public- 
assistance programs. General public-assistance and 
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relief programs throughout the Nation should be facility for health protection and for educational and 
strengthened, so that no children will be without ade- vocational guidance for youth should be provided, 
quate shelter, or nourishing food, or warm clothing, or Youth with special aptitudes should be afforded oppor- 
opportunity to attend school. tunity for their full development as their contribution 
4. Social services for children of all economic levels to the strength of the Nation. Opportunity for con- 
needing special assistance in dealing with problems of tinued education or useful employment should be 
home, school, or community adjustment should be assured to all young people, not merely to those engaged 
everywhere available. in preparedness programs. 
> eer tented Gath bey prmived and Service of children and youth to, democracy 
strengthened, and protection should be extended to Sass tects J 
children engaged in industrialized agriculture, es- was stressed by the White House Conference as 
pecially children of migratory workers. of equal importance with the service of de- 
6. Educational resources should be maintained and mocracy to the younger generation, which TV 
augmented as necessary to assure to every child a fair — ¢onstitutes its hope and its strength. The chal- 
chance for schooling throughout the school-age period. lenge of the White House Conference is the 
7. The objectives of the Nation for its youth should = 7 ye 
be kept broad and sound as training programs for Challenge which the present crisis places before The 
national preparedness are developed. Every needed the Nation. by the 
ina D 
makin; 
fective 
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countr 
welfar 
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less, tl 
: ‘ : lic an 
In this period when every resource of the Nation must be placed upon the strongest neta 
possible foundation, it is fortunate that the people of this country have been given a ilies 
positive program of child welfare through the White House Conference on Children in a s ; 
Democracy. The National Citizens Committee of this Conference at its first meeting, 2. 1 
June 17, 1940, adopted a resolution calling upon every citizen and all organizations con- develc 
cerned with human welfare to do their share in helping our democracy serve the needs of a 
every child and prepare children and youth for service to democracy. It is important now an eff 
that follow-up programs be organized in every State. If they function well, they will blund 
affect the well-being of children in every community. on 
The American people are concerned that the care of our own children be fully adequate, throti 
and at the same time that the United States share in extending aid to the children of not a 
Europe who have suffered from the terrors of war. The United States Committee for the abroa 
Care of European Children has urged that there be no slackening in the services for American 3. 
children, both governmental and private, which must be maintained and expanded wherever nouri 
they are inadequate. I am confident that we shall not fail our own children or the children child 
of other lands whom it is our privilege to serve. tural 
MarsHALL FieExp, of far 
Chairman, National Citizens Committee. 4, 
partic 
shoul 
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Child Conservation and National Defense 


Declarations of the National Citizens Committee 
of the 
White House Conference on Children in a Democracy, June 17, 1940 


The National Citizens Committee, created 
by the White House Conference on Children 
in a Democracy to give national leadership in 
making the Conference recommendations ef- 
fective, is convinced that the program adopted 
by that Conference will make for the national 
unity so sorely needed at this time and will 
strengthen the democratic institutions of our 
country. The Committee believes that child 
welfare and national security are inseparable 
and affirms that— 


1. The defense of democracy calls for the 
appreciation of the dignity and worth of the 
individual and concern for the young, the help- 
less, the needy, and the aged. Support of pub- 
lic and private services for children should be 
sustained as an essential part of a national- 
defense program. 


2. National effectiveness requires further 
development of cooperation and self-discipline 
among our citizens. To destroy our liberties in 
an effort to protect them would be a tragic 
blunder. Denial of civil liberties, resort to mob 
action and other extralegal procedures, and 
throttling of free discussion of public issues will 
not advance the cause of democracy at home or 
abroad. 


3. To be strong a people must be well- 
nourished. Proper food for mothers and 
children depends upon factors such as agricul- 
tural production and distribution, maintenance 
of family income, and education in nutrition. 

4. Health services and medical care for all, 
particularly for mothers, children, and youth, 
should be maintained and extended. 


5. Educational opportunity adapted to pre- 
sent-day needs should be made available to all 
children, to youth until they secure employ- 
ment, and to adults as required for vocational 
efficiency and for citizenship. 

6. Standards now provided under Federal 
and State child-labor laws should be preserved, 
and similar safeguards should be extended to 
children needing but not now receiving such 
protection. The national strength does not 
need the labor of children. 

7. Work opportunities should be made avail- 
able for all youth who have completed their 
schooling, with necessary safeguards for their 
health, education, and welfare. 

8. The gains under Federal and State legis- 
lation for the conservation of home life for 
children in need should be maintained and 
developed, with more active State and local 
participation. 

9. We must consider ways in which we may 
help to safeguard the children of other lands 
from such misfortunes as hunger and home- 
lessness. We cannot consider the needs of the 
children of this Nation and ignore the hardships 
visited upon children elsewhere. 

10. The social gains of the past decade should 
be maintained in the present critical period. 
Standards of family living should have an im- 
portant place in the program of the Advisory 
Commission to the Council of National Defense. 
The Advisory Commission should consider 
ways in which health, educational opportunity, 
and the social well-being of families and their 
children may be conserved and advanced as 
essential elements in a national-defense program. 
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Resolutions Relating to the Follow-up Program 


Adopted by the National Citizens Committee 
of the 


White House Conference on Children in a Democracy, June 17, 1940 


The National Citizens Committee on Chil- 
dren in a Democracy, appointed to develop and 
carry out a program for making effective the 
conclusions and recommendations of the White 
House Conference— 

1. Calls upon every citizen and all organiza- 
tions and professional associations concerned 
with human welfare to do their share in helping 
our democracy serve the needs of every child 
and prepare our children and youth for service 
to democracy. To this end it urges: 

(a) Study of the report and recommendations of the 
White House Conference on Children in a Democracy. 

(b) Cooperation in the organization of State-wide 
activities for making effective in every community the 
goals of the Nation for its children. 


(c) Cooperation by public officials, churches, schools, 
clubs, and all National, State, and local associations 
and agencies interested in children in advancing toward 
the goals set by the Conference on Children in a 
Democracy for the next 10 years. 


2. Calls upon the people of the country to 
maintain and extend essential services for 
maternal and child health, home conservation 
and family maintenance, education, child-labor 
administration and youth guidance, and social 
protection and care of children to the end that 
such services may be available as needed to 
every child and especially to children whose 
welfare may be threatened by conditions 
growing out of the world crisis. 








While providing all means for defense against those dangers which imperil the existence 
of our democracy, we must take especial care that children are not deprived of their chance 
for health, for home life, for an education. 
important that we go forward in all ways needed to assure to our children decent homes, 
nourishing food, health services and medical care, schooling that prepares for citizenship, 
wholesome recreation, protection against child labor. Above all we must cherish and 
preserve our respect for the dignity and worth of human personality. The White House 
Conference on Children in a Democracy looks to those who will carry on State and local 
follow-up programs to keep steadily before the American people the ways in which de- 
mocracy must serve its children if they are in turn to preserve democracy. 


The present emergency makes it the more 


Chairman, Federal Interagency Committee. 


KATHARINE F, LEenroot, 
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Suggestions for State Follow-up Programs 


Approved by the National Citizens Committee 
of the White House Conference on Children in a Democracy, 
June 17, 1940: 


In the Recommendations for a Follow-up 
Program (see p. 9) adopted by the White 
House Conference on Children in a Democracy 
it was recognized that State-wide follow-up 
activities are of major importance in making 
the recommendations of the Conference effec- 
tive. It is planned that the National Citizens 
Committee shall devote major attention to 
stimulating and aiding in the development of 
such programs. It is recognized, however, that 
the form of organization and the content of the 
program will vary greatly from State to State. 
It will be necessary for State committees en- 
trusted with responsibility for follow-up work 
to determine what specific objectives should be 
given priority in a developing program and for 
what parts of the comprehensive program the 
State White House Conference organization 
should assume primary responsibility. Follow- 
ing are suggestions for State groups desiring 
advice in regard to the manner in which a State 
White House Conference program may be 
gotten under way. 


Some Criteria for Determining Long-Range and 
Immediate Objectives. 


State programs should be planned for a 
period covering several years and within a broad 
framework in which specific objectives will be 
defined and ranked according to priority. It 
must be kept ever in mind that the main theme 
of the White House Conference is Our Con- 
cern—Every Child. Objectives should be re- 
lated to several of the following fields, prefer- 
ably representing both the groups indicated: 

Group I. Objectives related chiefly to co- 
operation and assistance in promoting programs 





1 For transmission to the committee on State program and State con- 
ferences. 


of other organizations giving leadership in 
these fields: 
Family life 
Economic resources of families and communities 
Economic aid to families 
Housing 
Youth 
Minority groups 
Migrants 
Group II. Objectives related to specific 
programs for children: 


Health 

Education 

Child labor 

Leisure-time services 
Social services for children 


Among the factors to be considered in de- 
termining objectives and priorities among 
objectives are the following: 

1. Importance as indicated by number of 
children involved and relation to the 
child’s total development and prepara- 
tion for citizenship. 

2. Relation to emergency conditions created 
by war-industry employment or other 
aspects of the world crisis. 

3. Stage of development and public interest 
(e. g., so retarded as to make action 
urgently necessary; or so advanced as 
to make rapid progress possible). 

4. Availability of leadership and resources for 
work toward specified objectives. 


Possible Steps in State Organization for White 
House Conference Work. 

1. Dissemination of information and copies 
of reports through members of the Con- 
ference and interested groups. 

2. Presentation of the program of the Con- 
ference at meetings of State and local 
organizations, professional and citizens’ 
groups. 
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3. Tentative proposals for State-wide follow- National Citizens Committee to the 
up plans, developed by a group of State group. 
interested persons or by an officially 5. Further development and carrying out of a 
constituted committee, and communica- State-wide program, including projects 
tion of these proposals to the National such as— 

Citizens Committee. Such proposals (a) Review of State conditions in the A 
in many States might provide for a light of the White House : 
State citizens committee and an inter- Conference report. 

departmental committee of State offi- , ' A re] 

; : (b) Development of specific objec- : 
cials. In other States a single com- Gente’ diate acti tion aD 
mittee with official and unofficial repre- etpelrasenegyily ttyl. Session 
sentation might be more practicable. more tentatively, a long-range the pI 
: : for the State. 

4. On receipt of such proposals the National — progral 
Citizens Committee, through a standing (c) State, regional, al local con- at the 
committee on State programs work- ferences to consider these ob- substar 
ing in cooperation with a similar sub- jectives and the ways by which mittee 
committee of the Federal Interagency they may be furthered. menda' 
Committee, will review the plans and (d) Enlistment of the cooperation of 1.T 
make suggestions based in part on ex- State-wide groups. oe 
perience of other States, which will be (e) Local organization for study and in the 
transmitted by the chairman of the action. Nation 

Interag 
Confer 
Nation 
govern: 
zations 
in the 
Interag 
sentati 
I ask all our fellow citizens who are within the sound of my voice to consider themselves ipated 

identified with the work of this Conference. I ask you all to study and discuss with friends and 3. T 

neighbors the program that it has outlined, to study how its objectives can be realized. May Comm: 

the security and the happiness of every boy and girl in our land be our concern, our personal printec 

concern, from now on. cooper: 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, : 

ing an 

(From an address broadcast at the Conference on Children in a Democracy.) ference 

No matter what the storms, no matter what the stresses, no matter what the world problems = = 

are, both economic and social problems, it is our intent and purpose to keep our minds firmly gram ; 

fixed upon the welfare of our children and to promote that welfare under all conditions, recognizing in the 

that they are the vitality, after all, of this great experiment which we are making upon this progra: 

continent. each S 

FRANCES PERKINS. 

ee 
agenci 
Confer 
Comm 
Childr: 
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includ 
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Recommendations for a Follow-up Program 


Adopted by the White House Conference on Children in a Democracy 


A report on Plans for Nation-Wide Considera- 
tion and Action was presented at the General 
Session, January 20, 1940, by the chairman of 
the provisional committee on a follow-up 
program. The Conference membership present 
at the meeting voted to adopt the report in 
substance and referred it to the Planning Com- 
mittee for final action. The following recom- 
mendations were approved: 


1. That follow-up work be started at once. 

2. That responsibility for national leadership 
in the follow-up program be placed in a 
National Citizens Committee and a Federal 
Interagency Committee on the White House 
Conference on Children in a Democracy. The 
National Citizens Committee should be non- 
governmental in character, representing organi- 
zations and associations that have participated 
in the work of the Conference. The Federal 
Interagency Committee should include repre- 
sentatives of Federal agencies that have partic- 
ipated in the Conference activities. 

3. That the function of the National Citizens 
Committee include preparing and disseminating 
printed, visual, and radio material; enlisting the 
cooperation of national organizations in study- 
ing and furthering the objectives of the Con- 
ference; cooperating with governmental agen- 
cies in matters relating to the follow-up pro- 
gram; and assisting the States and Territories 
in the development of State and Territorial 
programs adapted to the needs and interests of 
each State. ) 

4. That the Conference request the Federal 
agencies represented in the membership of the 
Conference to form a Federal Interagency 
Committee on the White House Conference on 
Children in a Democracy, with power to add 
to its membership, whose functions would 
include: Interchange of information and coor- 
dinated planning on the part of the Federal 


agencies in matters related to the Conference 
program; cooperation with the National Citi- 
zens Committee; collaboration with such State 
interagency committees as may be formed; and 
encouragement of cooperation between the 
Federal agencies and the State agencies with 
which they have close relationships in carrying 
out the objectives of the Conference. 

5. That State follow-up programs be inaugu- 
rated, adapted to the special problems and 
circumstances in each State. In making this 
recommendation the Conference takes note of 
work already done in reviewing child-welfare 
conditions in certain States and Territories 
preparatory to this session of the Conference. 
Development of State citizens’ and interagency 
committees may be found to be advisable in 
many States; in others, different methods of 
organization would be more appropriate. The 
National Citizens Committee and the Federal 
Interagency Committee should make available 
to the States service in developing methods of 
organizing State follow-up work. 

6. That State groups responsible for follow- 
up programs provide leadership to local com- 
munities which desire to organize or expand 
local programs for determining the ways by 
which children may be given more adequate 
care in their homes and through community 
services. 

7. That the Conference authorize the Plan- 
ning Committee to appoint a group of 5 to take 
responsibility for organizing and calling to- 
gether a National Citizens Committee of 
approximately 15 to 25 members, representa- 
tive of the interests of labor, industry, agricul- 
ture, religion, citizens, and the professions. 

8. That the Finance Committee of the Con- 
ference be asked to explore the possibilities of 
financial support of the work of the National 
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Citizens Committee for a definite period, 
sufficient to provide adequate leadership and 
staff assistance, with funds available if possible 
for assistance in the development of State 
follow-up programs. 

9. That in all States and in local communities 
existing organizations interested in child welfare 
participtate to the fullest extent possible, and 


that National, State, and local organizations 
stress continuity and progressive development 
of the services they are prepared to render. 

10. That in organizing follow-up programs, 
National, State, and local, due consideration be 
given to minority representation in planning 
and carrying out the follow-up work of the 
Conference. 


National Citizens Committee 
of the 


White House Conference on Children in a Democracy 


The recommendations adopted by the White 
House Conference with reference to follow-up 
activities entrusted responsibility for national 
leadership to a National Citizens Committee 
and a Federal Interagency Committee. They 
stated that the National Citizens Committee 
should be nongovernmental in character, repre- 
senting various organizations and associations 
that have participated in the work of the Con- 
ference. The recommendations suggested that 
the National Citizens Committee should pre- 
pare and disseminate printed, visual, and radio 
materials, enlist the cooperation of national 
organizations in studying and furthering the 
objectives of the Conference, cooperate with 
Government agencies in connection with the 
follow-up program, and assist the States and 
Territories in developing programs adapted to 
the needs and interests of each State. 

As the first step toward organization of the 
follow-up program the Planning Committee of 
the Conference voted that the Conference 
chairman, after receiving suggestions from 
members of the Planning Committee, should 
appoint five members to form a nucleus of the 
National Citizens Committee authorized to ap- 
point additional members. The original mem- 
bers of the committee were Homer Folks, chair- 
man; William G. Carr, Mrs. Saidie Orr Dunbar, 
Henry F. Helmholz, M. D., and Rev. Bryan J. 
McEntegart. 

The first meeting of the National Citizens 
Committee of the White House Conference on 
Children in a Democracy was held in New York 


City on June 17, 1940. At this time the com- 
mittee numbered 25 members. The executive 
committee elected at this meeting was em- 
powered to fill vacancies and to add to the 
membership within limits which may be fixed 
by the National Citizens Committee. The list 
of members as of June 17, 1940, is appended. 

The bylaws adopted by the committee de- 
fined its object as follows: 


The object of the committee shall be to give Nation- 
wide citizens’ leadership in developing long-range and 
immediate programs for carrying into effect the recom- 
mendations of the White House Conference on Children 
in a Democracy, including specifically the following: 

(a) Cooperation with the Federal Interagency 
Committee of the White House Conference on 
Children in a Democracy. 

(b) Dissemination of information concerning the 
Conference and its recommendations and follow-up 
activities. 

(c) Stimulation and aid in the development of 
State follow-up programs. 

(d) Enlistment of the cooperation of voluntary 
agencies interested in the well-being of children, for 
the purpose of carrying forward the objectives of the 
Conference. 

(e) Consideration of the special needs of children 
growing out of emergency conditions, and cooperation 
with other organizations engaged in conserving and 
advancing the health, education, home care, and 
social protection of children under such conditions. 


The following officers and members of the 
executive committee were elected: 
Chairman Marshall Field. 
Vice chairman Homer Folks. 
Secretary M. O. Bousfield, M. D. 
Treasurer James E. West. 
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Executive committee: Chairman and vice chairman 
(ex officio), William G. Carr, Mrs. Saidie Orr Dunbar, 
Henry F. Helmholz, M. D., William Hodson, Rev- 
erend Bryan J. McEntegart, Charles W. Taussig, 
and Rabbi Abba Hillel Silver. 


Standing committees were authorized as 
follows: 


Finance committee, 
Charles W. Taussig, chairman. 

Committee on State programs and Stote conferences, 
William G. Carr, chairman. 

Committee on national agency programs, 
Emma C. Puschner, chairman. 

Committee on informational material: 
Frank G. Boudreau, M. D., chairman; 

Subcommittee on motion pictures, 
Melvyn Douglas, chairman. 

Committee on emergency and special programs, 

William Hodson, chairman. 


The National Citizens Committee adopted 
declarations on Child Conservation and Na- 
tional Defense (see p. 5) and Resolutions 
Relating to the Follow-up Program (see p. 6). 
It also approved Suggestions for State Follow- 
up Programs (see p. 7). 

An annual budget tentatively planned for 
continuance of activities for at least 3 years 
was adopted provisionally, subject to obtaining 
the necessary funds. In the meantime the 
committee authorized immediate inauguration 
of the program, utilizing limited funds which 
will be available for the next 3 months, and 
temporary headquarters have been established 
at 105 East Twenty-second Street, New York, 
in the offices of the New York State Charities 
Aid Association. 


Members of the National Citizens Committee 


of the White House Conference on Children in a Democracy 
June 17, 1940 


Mrs. H. W. Ahart, president, Associated Women of 
American Farm Bureau Federation, Lincoln, Calif. 
Chester I. Barnard, president, New Jersey Bell Tele- 

phone Co., Newark, N. J. 

Frank G. Dondvenn, M. D., executive director, Milbank 
Memorial Fund, New York, N. Y. 

M. O. Bousfield, M. D., director for Negro health, 
Julius Rosenwald Fund, Chicago, Ill 

Charles Gardner Bullis, president, Council of Social 
Agencies, Los Angeles, Calif. 

William G. Carr, secretary, Educational Policies Com- 
mission, National Education Association, Washing- 
ton, D. C 

Donald Comer, Avondale Mills, Birmingham, Ala. 

Dorothy Deming, general director, National i fo 
tion for Public Health Nursing, New York, N. Y. 

Melvyn Douglas, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Mrs. Saidie Orr Dunbar, president, General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, Portland, Oreg. 

Marshall Field, New York, N. Y. 

Homer Folks, secretary, State Charities Aid Association, 
New York, N. Y. 

George Harrison, vice president, American Federation 
of Labor, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Henry F. Helmholz, M. D., professor of pediatrics, 
gan School, University of Minnesota, Rochester, 

inn. 

Sidney Hillman, president, Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America, New York, N. Y. 

William Hodson, commissioner of public welfare of 
the City of New York, New York, N. Y. 

The Most Reverend Charles H. LeBlond, Bishop of St. 
Joseph, St. Joseph, Mo. 


Reverend Bryan J. McEntegart, director, Division of 
Children, Catholic Charities of the Archdiocese of 
New York, New York, N. Y 

Mrs. J. K. Pettengill, Detroit, Mich. 

(Former president, National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers.) 

Emma C. Puschner, director, National Child Welfare 
Division, American Legion, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Floyd W. Reeves, director, American Youth Commis- 
sion, Washington, D. C. 

Rabbi Abba Hillel Silver, The Temple, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Charles W. Taussig, president and chairman of board, 
American Molasses Co., New York, N. Y 

James E. West, chief scout executive, Boy Scouts of 
America, New York, N. 

William Allen White, editor — author, Emporia, Kans. 





The following were invited by the National 
Citizens Committee to attend all meetings of 
the Committee and to cooperate in its work: 


Frank Bane, executive director, Council of State 
Governments. 

Fred K. Hoehler, director, American Public Welfare 
Association; designated by the Federal Interagency 
Committee to serve as liaison agent with the National 
Citizens Committee. 

Katharine F. Lenroot, Chief, Children’s Bureau, U. S. 
Department of Labor; chairman, Federal Interagency 
Committee, White House Conference on Children in 
a Democracy. 
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Federal Interagency Committee 
of the 


White House Conference on Children in a Democracy 


Purpose of the Committee and Organization of Activities 


Plans for the organization of a Federal Inter- 
agency Committee were the outgrowth of action 
by the White House Conference on Children 
in a Democracy at the closing session. On 
March 20, 1940, President Roosevelt addressed 
the following letter to Secretary Perkins, chair- 
man of the White House Conference: 


The honorable the Secretary oF LABOR. 


My Dear Miss Perkins: I am heartily in agreement 
with the recommendation of the White House Confer- 
ence on Children in a Democracy adopted at its closing 
session, January 20, that a Federal Interagency Com- 
mittee be formed with power to add to its membership, 
whose functions would include interchange of informa- 
tion and coordinated planning on the part of the 
Federal agencies in matters related to recommendations 
for action adopted by the Conference; cooperation with 
the National Citizens Committee, which I understand 
is now being organized; and cooperation with such 
State interagency committees as may be formed. 

I suggest that as chairman of the Conference you 
invite the agencies which have participated in its work 
to designate representatives to serve on a Federal 
Interagency Committee. It would seem to me appro- 
priate that the Chief of the Children’s Bureau, who 
served as executive secretary of the Conference, be 
requested to provide the necessary staff service for the 
interagency committee. 

Sincerely, 
FRANKLIN D. RoosEvELT 


In accordance with this authorization, letters 
were sent by Secretary Perkins to the heads 
of 30 Federal agencies asking them to meet for 
the purpose of organizing the Federal Inter- 
agency Committee. Representatives of 26 of 
these agencies met on April 5, 1940, to discuss 
organization of a permanent committee and 
proposed activities. The meeting authorized 
appointment of an organization committee to 
report to a later meeting: (a) To make recom- 
mendations in regard to the permanent organi- 
zation of the Federal Interagency Committee, 


with special reference to purpose, functions, 
and membership; (b) to nominate permanent 
officers of the committee; (c) to nominate 
members of a small executive or planning com- 
mittee; and (d) to make recommendations 
regarding other standing committees as indi- 
cated by the general discussion at the meeting 
and the plans already developed for the Na- 
tional Citizens Committee. 

The second meeting of the group of repre- 
sentatives of Federal agencies was held May 6, 
1940, with 24 agencies represented. 

The following statement of the purpose and 
functions of the Federal Interagency Com- 
mittee, recommended by the organization com- 
mittee, was adopted: 

That a Federal Interagency Committee be formed 
with power through its executive committee to add to 
the membership representatives of such other Federal 
agencies as may make a contribution to the work of 
the committee; whose functions shall include inter- 
change of information and coordinated planning on 
the part of the Federal agencies in matters related to 
recommendations for action adopted by the Confer- 
ence; cooperation with the National Citizens Com- 
mittee, and with such other agencies as may be con- 
cerned with matters in connection with the White 
House Conference on Children in a Democracy. 

The following recommendations were adopted 
with reference to officers and committees: 

Officers.—The permanent officers of the com- 
mittee shall consist of a chairman, a vice chair- 
man, and a secretary. 

Executive committee—An executive commit- 


‘tee shall be elected to consist of from four to 


six members of the Federal Interagency Com- 
mittee, in addition to the officers who shall 
act as ex officio members of the executive com- 
mittee. 

It shall be the duty of the executive commit- 
tee to act between meetings of the Federal 
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Interagency Committee and to help in devel- 
oping the work of the committee. 


Standing committees shall include— 


(a) Committee on information service; 

(b) Committee on State cooperation (to work 
with corresponding committee under the 
National Citizens Committee) ; 

(c) Committee on information to field services 
of Federal agencies. 


The executive committee shall be empowered 
to organize committees along these lines and 
such others as may be considered necessary and 
to appoint the personnel of these committees. 
The following officers were elected: 


Katharine F. Lenroot, Children’s 
Bureau. 
Vice chairman Carl C. Taylor, Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics. 
Bess Goodykoontz, U S. Office of 
Education. 
Members of the executive committee: 
The officers, ex officio. 
Jane Hoey, Bureau of Public Assistance, Social 
Security Board. 
Mrs. Florence Kerr, Work Projects Administration. 
Surgeon General Thomas Parran, Public Health 
Service. 
Louise Stanley, Bureau of Home Economics. 
M. L. Wilson, Extension Service. 
Representative of National Youth Administration. 


Chairman 


Secretary 


The group adopted the recommendation that 
Fred K. Hoehler, director of the American 
Public Welfare Association, be appointed to 
serve on the Federal Interagency Committee as 
a liaison agent between the National Citizens 
Committee and the Federal Interagency Com- 
mittee. 

Members of the standing committees, as 
recommended by the organization committee, 
will be appointed by the executive committee. 

Among the proposals made by the group were: 
Preparation of a combined list of Government 
publications in the field of child welfare or 
related to it; selection of publications by the 
various Government departments which may 
be of service in connection with the follow-up 
programs of the States; and preparation of 
special publications adapted for use in follow-up 
activities, dividing publications into two groups, 
popular and technical in character. At the 
request of a number of the Federal agencies, 
White House Conference publications and 
other material have been supplied to staff 
members engaged in field work in the various 
States, in order to keep them informed of the 
objectives of the Conference and plans for 
follow-up work. 


Federal Interagency Committee 


of the White House Conference on Children in a Democracy 


Juue 15, 1940 


Executive Office of the President: 
Central Statistical Board, 
P. K. Whelpton, consultant on population re- 
search (observer). 
National Resources Planning Board, 
Eveline M. Burns, director of research, Techni- 
cal Committee on Long-Range Work and 
Relief Policies (observer). 
Federal Communications Commission, 
John B. Reynolds, Assistant Secretary. 
Federal Housing Administration, 
Richard R. Quay, senior attorney. 
Federal Security Agency: 
Civilian Conservation Corps, 
Guy D. McKinney, assistant to the Director. 
U. S. Office of Education, 
Bess Goodykoontz, Assistant Commissioner. 
National Youth Administration, 
Mary H. S. Hayes, Director, Division of Em- 
ployment. 


Public Health Service, 
Thomas Parran, Surgeon General. 
Social Security Board: 
Bureau of Employment Security, 
Ewan Clague, Director. 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, 
John J. Corson, Director; Alternate: Merrill G. 
Murray, Assistant Director. 
Bureau of Public Assistance, 
Jane M. Hoey, Director. 
Bureau of Research and Statistics, 
Isidore S. Falk, Acting Director; Alternate: 
Anne E. Geddes, Chief, Division of Public 
Assistance Research. 
Federal Works Agency: 
U. 8. Housing Authority, 
Blanche Halbert, consultant, research and 
statistics. 
Work Projects Administration, 
F. C. Harrington, Commissioner; Alternate: 
Mrs. Florence Kerr, Assistant Commissioner. 
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Interdepartmental Committee To Coordinate Health 
and Welfare Activities, 
Josephine Roche, chairman; Alternate: Martha 
. Eliot, M. D., chairman, Technical Com- 
mittee on Medical Care. 
U. S. Department of Agriculture: 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration, 
Mrs. Minnie Fisher Cunningham, specialist in 
information. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Carl C. Taylor, Head, Division of Farm Popula- 
tion and Rural Welfare. 
Office of Experiment Stations, 
Sybil L. Smith, Principal Experiment Station 
Administrator. 
Extension Service, 
Mrs. Lydia Ann Lynde, extension specialist in 
parent education and family life. 
Farm Security Administration, 
T. J. Woofter, Jr., economic adviser. 
Federal Surplus Commodities Corporation, 
Richard R. Brown, in charge, State Distribution 
Section. 
Bureau of Home Economics, 
Louise Stanley, Chief. 
U. S. Department of Commerce: 
Bureau of the Census, 
Vergil D. Reed, Assistant Director. 





U. S. Department of the Interior: 
Office of Indian Affairs, 
Willard W. Beatty, Director, Education Diyj- 
sion. 
National Park Service, 
Arno B. Cammerer. 
U. S. Department of Justice: 
Bureau of Prisons, 
James V. Bennett, Director. 
U. S. Department of Labor: 
Children’s Bureau, 
Katharine F. Lenroot, Chief. 
Division of Labor Standards, 
Verne A. Zimmer, Director. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Aryness Joy, assistant to the Commissioner; 
Alternate: Edwin M. Martin, economist. 
Women’s Bureau, 
Mary Anderson, Director. 


Fred K. Hoehler, director, American Public Welfare 
Association, Chicago, Ill., to serve as liaison agent 
between National Citizens Committee and Federal 
Interagency Committee. 





PUBLICATIONS 


Single copies of the publications listed below may be 
obtained free from the Children’s Bureau, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Washington, D. C., while the supply 
lasts. Additional copies may be purchased from the 
Superintendent of Documents at the prices listed or at a 
discount of 25 percent on orders of 100 or more copies. 
Purchase orders should be sent to the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washing- 


WHC-A._.--_- Conference on Children in a Democ- 
racy—Papers and Discussions at the 
Initial Session, April 26, 1939. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, Washington, 1939. 
117 pp. 

WHC-B._--- Children in a Democracy—General 
Report Adopted by the White House 
Conference on Children in a Democ- 
racy, January 19, 1940. Children’s 
Bureau, Washington, 1940. 86 pp. 

Wac-C..... Preliminary Statements of the White 
House Conference on Children in a 





Democracy; prepared for the use of 
the Report Committee, presented to 
group meetings, January 18, 1940, and 
revised in the light of suggestions 
received. Children’s Bureau, Wash- 
ington, 1940. (In press.) Contents: 
The Economic Resources of Families 
and Communities; Economie Aid to 
Families; Housing the Family; Reli- 
gion and Children in a Democracy; 
Education Through the School; Lei- 
sure-Time Services for Children; Li- 
brary Service for Children and Youth; 
Child Labor and Youth Employ- 
ment; Health and Medical Care for 
Children; Social Services for Chil- 
dren; Children in Minority Groups. 

WHC-D.__-__- Proceedings of the Conference on Chil- 
dren in a Democracy, held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., January 18-20, 1940. 
Children’s Bureau, Washington, 1940. 
(In preparation.) 
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The SOCIAL-STATISTICS SUPPLEMENT is issued by 
the Children's Bureau four times a year, in connec- 
tion with the Bureau's monthly publication, THE 
CHILD. 


| The purpose of the supplement is to make 
| available for general use summaries of current so- 
| edal statistics related to child welfare, prepared 
by the Bureau's Division of Statistical Research. 
While material presented in the supplement will be 
| based largely on reports forwarded by health and 
social agencies in connection with the Bureau's 
project for the registration of social statistics, 
closely related material from other sources will 
also appear from time to time. | 
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PATIENTS SERVED BY MEDICAL-SOCIAL-SERVICE DEPARTMENTS 


For the past several years the Children's Bu- 
reau, in cooperation with the American Association 
of Medical Social Workers, has provided medical- 
social-work departments of hospitals and clinics 
of certain urban areas with standard report forms 
and instructions and furnished guidance in the re- 
porting of medical-social-work statistics. 
recognized at the start of this reporting plan in 
1928, when a joint committee was organized by the 
American Association of Medical Social Workers and 
the social-statistics project, that any attempt to 
measure the work done in this field in a standard- 
ized manner would require considerable time and 
experimentation. The activities carried on by 
nedical-social-work departments have varied con- 
siderably—-from minor services and assistance in 
administrative duties to concentration on full 
service and treatment of cases. The number of de- 
partments whose activities consist largely of full 
treatment and service has been increasing slowly 
in these urban areas. 


It was 


During the first years of the reporting plan 
an attempt was made to classify cases by type of 
service provided. The extreme difficulties of 
classifying cases in this manner led to the aban- 
donment of the plan in 1938. It was generally 
recognized at that time that the function of cur- 
rent statistical reports should be limited, at 
least for the present, to reporting on the total 
number of patients served, and that analyses of 
the service should depend on special reports. 
Certain definitions were adopted for purposes of 
reporting to give some assurance that greater 
comparability in reports might be expected as the 
definitions were more carefully applied: (1) A 
tedical-social-service department was defined as a 
Separately organized department of a hospital or 
clinic. (2) The services to be counted were de- 
fined as those that involve consideration of the 
Matient as an individual and of the interrelation- 
ship of medical and social factors. By this def- 
inition reporting of routine or clerical services 


was eliminated. (3) Services reported were ex- 
pected to have been permanently recorded. In 
applying these general limitations considerable 
responsibility was left to the person locally in 
charge of reporting. These definitions undoubt- 
edly prevent the receipt of reports from medical 
social workers in some hospitals and clinics where 
the work may not be carried on in agreement with 
these conditions. 


Certain data from the resulting reports for 
the calendar year 1939 are presented here. In 
connection with these figures it should be borne 
in mind that a number of hospitals and clinics in 
an area may not have an organized medical-social- 
work department meeting the definition adopted for 
this reporting project. 
given to patients by medical-social-work depart- 
ments still ranges from minor service to full 
service and treatment; these differences may be 
found within the same department as well as be- 
tween departments. The absence of a standard with 
which the amount of service rendered can be com- 
pared is a serious limitation. No measure has yet 
been widely adopted to indicate the number of med- 
ical-social-work patients that might be expected 
in an area or in an individual hospital or clinic. 


Furthermore, the care 


Number of patients served during 1939.--As 
has been stated, the departments reporting in the 
project are those connected with hospitals or with 
separately organized clinics. The urban areas in 
which these departments are located are all par- 
ticipating in the Children's Bureau project for 
the collection of social statistics. The 19 areas 
from which figures are given here each submitted 
reports covering at least 80 percent of the medi- 
cal social service provided in the area. 


During 1939 an average of 26,136 patients per 
month® were reported as receiving medical social 
service in the 19 areas. 
where the largest number of patients were given 
service during any one month, a few more than 

3 


In New Orleans, the area 
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4,700 patients were reported as the monthly aver- 
age. Six of the areas reported a monthly average 
of less than 500 cases (table 1). During the year 
the admissions to medical social service in the 
19 areas reached a total of slightly more than 
130,000. This indicates that approximately 145,000 
patients, including those under care at the begin- 
ning of the year, were served during the year. 


Service rendered in relation to potential 
need.~-Although it is not possible to determine 
precisely the adequacy of this service some very 
rough measurement may be made of the probable nun- 
ber of persons who are potential subjects for 
medical social service in the 19 areas, with which 
existing services may be compared. It is diffi- 
cult to limit to any one group the hospital pa- 
tients who would benefit from medical social serv- 
ice. The total number of ward patients would be 
used if available but an even more conservative 
figure, used here, is the number of free patients, 
excluding pay or part-pay ward patients. The nua- 
ber of free hospital patients plus the number of 
clinic patients is taken to represent the total 
number of potential subjects for medical social 
service.! 


The figures available for recent months indi- 
cate that there were more than 650,000 free pa- 
tients served by the hospitals of these 19 areas 
during 1939. Likewise it appears that there were 
about 1,650,000 clinic patients served during the 
same year. Clearly, not all clinic or free in- 
patients would be in need of intensive medical 
social work, but the figure of 2,300,000 patients 
represents a possible total. The 130,000 admis- 
sions actually reported by medical-social-work 
departments during the year constitute between 5 
and 6 percent of the computed potential number of 
patients. This indicates roughly how few of the 
potential patients actually feceive this special- 
ized service. 


Trial estimates for the individual areas 
indicate that only 3 of the 19 areas reported to- 
tal admissions to medical social service during 


Lin Hospital Survey of New York (United Hospital Fund of New 
York, 1937) a similar measurement was developed. The "potential 
work unit* referred to there was made up of ward patients plus 
the estimated number of clinic patients. The practice of esti- 
mating an average of 5 clinic visits per patient as a means of 
calculating the number of clinic patients, used in the New York 
study, has been followed in the present article. 


No. 1 
—— 


the year equal to more than 10 percent of the es. 
timated potential number of patients: The highest 
percentage was 18. In 4 areas the total admissions 
amounted to less than 2 percent of the potentia) 
number of patients. 


Public and private agencies.--In the 19 areas 
private agencies predominated. 
ments 


Private depart- 
reported an average of 17,493 cases per 
month in these areas and public agencies, an aver. 
age of 8,643. Ten areas did not report any de- 
partments under public auspices. In this connec- 
tion it is well to recall the limitations set up 
It is possible that 
medical social workers may be employed in other 
hospitals and clinics of these areas, but the de- 
partments are not considered locally to be provid 
ing service as defined for inclusion in this re- 
porting project. 


for the reporting project. 


Monthly rate of turnover.—-The monthly rate 
of turnover in cases varied widely but was rapid 
in almost all areas, averaging 0.7 for all depart- 
ments together, 0.4 for the 14 public departments, 
and 0.9 for the 59 private agencies. This means 
that on the average admissions to service during a 
month were equal to seven-tenths of the number of 
patients under care at the beginning of the month. 
An average monthly turnover rate of 1.0 would mean 
that the number of admissions during the month 
equaled the number of cases under care at the be- 
ginning of the month. These figures are affected 
by the type of care provided and by the extent to 
which care is continued after discharge from the 
hospital or throughout clinic attendance. ‘The 
average length of stay in general hospitals, which 
account for the great majority of the medical so- 
cial service reported, is usually from 10 to 15 
days. One factor in accounting for the difference 
in ratio for public and private departments may be 
the longer average length of stay in public hospi- 
tals as compared with private hospitals. Corres- 
ponding figures on the average length of intensive 
treatments at clinics are not available. Clinic 
patients, however, would undoubtedly be under 
treatment for a considerably longer time than hos- 
pital in-patients, and the monthly turnover rate 
would therefore tend to be much lower. 


Change by month.--The monthly figures for 
1939 showed a fairly consistent upward trend dur- 
ing the year, 


covering any seasonal variations 
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Table 1.--Selected summary statistics reported by 73 medicalesocial-work departments 
in 19 urban areas, 1939 
; Average monthly number 

= of patients during 1939 ier 

Area, and type of department depart- | Number under Number Number rate of 
ments jcare at begin-| accepted for receiving turnover 

ning of month service service 
ih UR eile cvnciiasubenons 73 15,239 10,897 26,136 0.7 
Publicccecccccccccccccccccccseccs 14 6, 242 2,401 8,643 0.4 
Privateccccccccccccccccccessecces 59 8,997 8,496 17,493 0.9 
Baltimore (all PFivate).cecccccccccccccs 5 836 1,832 2,668 202 
Buffalocccecccccccsecscccssccscesseesese 2 oe. 629 805 1,434 3% 
Public. seccccccccccccescesccessesecees 1 160 573 733 3.6 
Private. cccccccccccecesessecceeceecese 2 469 232 701 0.5 
Cleveland. scccccccccccccescscceccceesces 6 1, 688 1,915 3,603 1.) 
Publiccccccccccesescceeecsceccceseseee 1 166 172 338 1.9 
Privatescccccccccccccccsescccscesceses 5 1, 522 1,743 3,265 1.1 
DenvVeTeccccccccscccccccccsccccecesecceeee 2 97 82 179 0.8 
Public. ccccccccccccccccccccccescceceee p ug 18 66 0.4 
Privatecccccccccccccccccccccceeseccces 1 4g 64 113 1.3 
Detroit (all private)....secccccccccccce 5 1,107 | 173 1,880 0.7 
Grand Rapids (alz PPivate)scccccccccccce 2 320 77 397 0.2 
Hartford (all WEIGELE) sccdcvecececcccose 3 311 240 551 0.8 
louisville (all PUBLIC) cocccccccccccccce i 4O5 126 531 0.3 
| 
Milwaukee (all PFAVALE) occcccccceccccece 1 110 | 18 128 0.2 
| 

New daven (ali PTi vate) cccccccccccccccece z 164 | 61 225 0.4 
Yew OELEENS, ccccccescncoccocseecoscceees 4 3,535 | 1,183 4,718 0.3 
PUDLICLcorcececccccccccccccccecccecces 1 30342 | 907 4, 249 o. 
iast:3.caiddi mwas ab aeeendweuaeuae 3 193 | 276 469 le 
PERU... sos ca mceciekwneateneanonuue 14 960 733 1,693 0.8 
OEE OT SO 1 53 37 90 0.7 
PEE ibcusecsvessieeeceeeeaneonenene 13 907 696 1,603 0.8 
Richmond (all WIIG) .iccccceceseoseoees 1 213 120 333 0.6 
St, Louis (all PTi vate) occccccccccccccecs 5 1,524 | 738 2,262 0.5 
St, Paul (all PUBLIC) ccccccccccccccccce 3 858 273 1,131 0.3 
Springfieid, Mass. (all private)..ccccce 1 80 130 210 1.6 
Syracuse (all PPivate) cccccccccccccccce 5 373 346 719 0.9 
Vashington, D. Coccccccccccccccccccccece 9 1,343 1,061 2,904 0.6 
PEE Reccccncccceensseeseoesooccoseese y 997 175 1,172 0.2 
WE tencncccecessceevevescveseoneess 5 846 886 1,732 1.0 
Wilkes-Barre (all private)scccseessssecs 2 186 384 570 2.1 


—— 
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Table 2.—-Average monthly number of patients reported by 73 medical-social-work departments in 
19 urban areas, first quarter, 1939 and 1940 






































Average monthly number of Percent 
Number patients receiving service {change first 
enent of quarter 1939 

Area, and type of departmen depart- | First quarter | First quarter to first 
= 1939 190 quarter 190 
Total, 19 BTCASesecesesssesessesere 73 23,592 28, 397 +20 
PRLS. ccccccvctcscosevecsvcseess 14 7, 366 10, 503 +43 
Privatec ccocccccccccecceconcoceoce 59 16, 226 17,894 +10 
Baltimore (all Private). cccccceccoccccce 5 2,524 2,670 +6 
Buffalocccccecececesccecccessecesocccocs 3 1,453 1,759 +21 
Public. cccccccccccececccccccecoccceocs 1 786 873 +11 
Privatecccosccccccccvescesesesescccece 2 667 886 +33 
Cleveland. cccccccccccccccccccceccscccece 7 6 3,137 3,471 +11 
Publicccecccccccccccccceccccccescceces 1 325 413 +27 
Privatesrescecccccsccscseseceseseceece 5 2,812 3,058 +9 
Denverecccccccccsccesescesecccecccccecece 2 202 132 =35 
PublLicesvvecccccccccvccccessesesscccce 4 90 39 =57 
Privateccoccccsccccccscesceseceseccece z. 112 93 -17 
Detroit (all PPivate)coccccccecovcccccce 5 2,044 1, 647 -19 
Grand Rapids (all private). ccccccccccece 2 382 352 3 
Hartford (all Pi vate). cocccccscccccccce ;. 599 640 +7 
Louisville (all PUBLIC) occcccccccccccces b 550 42 1 
Milwaukee (all Pi vate). coccccccccccccce 1 133 137 +3 
New Haven (all private).scccccccccscccee 1 213 232 +9 
New Orleans. secccccccccccccccsescscececs ~ 3,755 5» 756 +53 
Publicececevcccccsccccescccccescccccce p 3 3,404 5,224 +53 
Privateccecccccccccccccscoccccccsescces 3 351 532 +52 
Pittsburgh. scccccccccccccccscccscccccsees 14 1,560 1,714 +10 
Publicecccccccccccccescccccccccscesees 1 82 131 +60 
PLivateccccccccsccccccccccscsccccccece 13 1,478 1,583 +7 
Richmond (All PULLe) occcccceccccccocecs 1 2h6 414 +68 
St. Louis (all PPA vate) ccccoccccecccoses 5 2,151 2, 447 +14 
St. Paul (all PUBLIC) cocccccccccccccccce 3 she 1,460 +73 
Springfield, Mass. (all private)..ccceece 1 193 221 +15 
Syracuse (all PFiwatE). cccecccccecccccce 5 645 762 +18 
Washington, D. Giiceveenesecencséweonnson 9 2, 389 3,513 +47 
PuBLigscccocececcocsoceceosoecesceocce 4 1,041 1,407 +35 
PRI VRGc ccceccceecceoceecoecueceecesece 5 1,348 2,106 +56 
Wilkes-Barre (all SOUTERE occ ccccesvéeces 2 574 528 8 
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that might exist. The number of cases was lowest 
in January (22,009 patients) and highest in Novem- 
per (28,240). Other reports of clinic visits re- 
ceived in the Children's Bureau project for the 
registration of social statistics indicate a marked 
change during a year, but the figures for the 
sumer months have generally been among the high- 
est. On the other hand, 
in hospitals is generally lowest during the summer 
ponths. These differences in seasonality would 
tend to Offset each other when medical-social- 
wrk reports for clinics and for hospitals are 
combined. 


First quarter of 1940 compared with first 
quarter of 1939.--That the increases in the month- 
ly figures throughout 1939 largely represented an 
upward trend rather than seasonal variations is 
also shown by a comparison of the average monthly 
figures of total patients served for the first 


the rate of occupancy 


quarter of 1939 with similar figures available 
for 1940. The figure for the 19 areas in 1939 
was 23,592; in 1940, 28,397. 
ported by both public and private agencies, the 
increase for all public agencies amounting to 43 
percent and among private agencies to 10 percent. 
Only five of the areas reported decreases during 
this period (table 2). 


Increases were re- 


Staff of medical-social-work departments. 
During 1939 the Children's Bureau attempted to 
obtain certain information on the staff of medi- 
cal-social-work departments. A tabulation of per- 
sonnel assigned to in-patient service and clinic 
service for the 62 departments reporting suffi- 
ciently complete data showed that the median nunm- 
ber of patients served per worker was 92 a month. 
The assistance received from supervisors and from 
student workers would reduce this figure in many 
departments. 


HOSPITAL IN-PATIENT SERVICE, JANUARY-JUNE 1940 
AND TRENDS IN PATIENT-DAYS, 1936 - 39 


Nearly half (47 percent) of the total number 
of patient-days reported by hospitals of 30 urban 
areas during the period January through June*1940 
were provided free to patients. In the same peri- 
od children admitted to hospital care made up 16 
percent of the total admissions. The total pa- 
tient-days provided by hospitals in 18 urban areas 
during the year 1939 were 8 percent more than the 
number of patient-days provided in 1936. The pri- 
vate-hospital service in these 18 areas showed 
some increase in each year of the period 1936-39, 
while the volume of public-hospital service re- 
mained nearly constant. 


These figures are based on reports received 
by the Children's Bureau as part of its project 
for the registration of social statistics.’ Data 
in this article relate to services of general hos- 
Pitals and hospitals of certain special types, 
including children's, maternity, isolation, and 
orthopedic hospitals. Hospitals that limit their 
care to patients with tuberculosis and patients 
ee 

Similar reports on general hospital services during 1936, 


1937, and 1938 were included in Soctal Statistics for September 
1937 and for March 1939. 


who are chronically ill are omitted since they 
usually offer more prolonged treatment than do 
most of the special types.* 


IN-PATIENT SERVICE OF 30 URBAN AREAS, 
JANUARY-JUNE 1940 

A tabulation of in-patient service in 30 ur- 
ban areas during the period January through June 
1940, which includes detail by area, will be found 
in table 3 (p. 10). The data for each of the 30 
urban areas represent at least 80 percent of the 
in-patient services provided by hospitals of the 
types included in this report. 


Admissions to In-Patient Service 


Children receiving hospital care constituted 
16 percent of the total admissions in the 30 


2The social=statistics project does not include reports from 
the few hospitals in the areas covered that are organized for 
profit, nor those operated by industrial or commercial estab! ish 
ments and caring only for their own employees. it is further 
limited to exclude hospitals such as those caring for the insane, 
feebdle—-minded, epileptic, blind, or deaf; marine hospitals; and 
hospitals for ex-soldiers. 
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No. } 





areas.’ The average proportion of children's ad- 
missions to total admissions was 17 percent in 
public hospitals and 15 percent in private hospi- 
tals. Special hospitals of certain types, however, 
gave a much larger percentage of their services to 
children (fig. 1). A summary showing the total 


admissions and the number of children's cases and 


FIG.|.-RATIO OF CHILDREN’S TO TOTAL ADMISSIONS, 
BY TYPE OF HOSPITAL, JANUARY—JUNE 1940 


Number and type 
of hospitals 


Public 
13 Isolation 
39 General 
Private 
8 Childrens 
14 Orthopedic 
22 Convalescent 


6 Eye,eor, nose, 
and throat 


247 General 


maternity cases admitted to public and private 
hospitals of the 30 urban areas is given in table 
1. In table 2 total admissions and children's ad- 
missions are given by type of hospital. 


Of the 30 areas New Orleans reported the 
highest proportion of children's admissions, 20 
percent of total admissions. In 19 other areas 
the proportion of children's admissions was as 
high as 15 percent, and in no area was the propor- 
tion lower than 10 percent. In 11 of the 27 areas 
that reported services by public hospitals 20 per- 
cent or more of the admissions to public hospitals 
were of children. In 4 areas--Springfield, Mass., 
Syracuse, Wilkes-Barre, and Grand Rapids--where 
the number of children's admissions to public hos- 
pitals was more than 40 percent of the total, all 
the children reported received care in isolation 
hospitals. The ratio of children's admissions to 
total admissions in private hospitals of the vari- 
ous areas ranged from 10 to 22 percent. 


Since in many hospitals all beds may be occu- 
pied either by adults or by children, it is diffi- 


statistics on children admitted to in-patient service as 
requested by the Children’s Bureau are limited to children under 
14% years of age and do not include infants born in the hospital. 
The figures reported in this item by a few hospitals, however, do 
not include children between the ages of 12 and 14 years. Some 
other hospitals include children to 16 years. 


cult to estimate the proportion of hospital faci}. 
ities normally available for the care of children, 
In comparison with the 16 percent of total admis. 
sions reported here as accounted for by children, 
it is interesting to note that the Committee 
Medical Care for Children of the 1930 White House 
Conference estimated that only -oout 8 percent of 
the total number of beds inhospitals of the Unite 
States were for children.* 


Fourteen percent of the total admissions in 
the 30 areas were maternity cases. The ratio of 
admissions for maternity service to total admis- 
sions in the various areas ranged from 10 to 21 
percent. 


Average Length of Stay 


The average length of stay per patient in the 
general and special hospitals of these 30 areas 
was 17 days in public hospitals and 11 days in 
private hospitals. 


The public hospitals showed wide variation 
from area to area in the average length of stay 
per patient. For all areas except Springfield and 
Pittsburgh the range was from 9 to 30 days. In 


Table 1.—-Type of admissions to hospital in-patient 
service; 30 urban areas, January-June 1940 














Total Public | Private 
Type of admissions |(382 hos~|15904 tals| hospitals 
pitals) 

WRehcctescoesse $68,124 223,030 645, 094 
Children under 14...6| 135,154 | 37,011 381113 
Maternity CASCSccesce 12 9495 26, 361 Ween 
OU cccccoeeusoceces 608,475 159,658 2817 














Springfield, where the average length of stay per 
patient reached 64 days, the public hospital for 
isolation service also offers serviee to tubercu- 
lous patients. The average length of stay of 38 
days in Pittsburgh includes care of chronically 
ill persons who are served in one public general 
hospital.® The average length of stay in private 

“white House Conference on Child Health and Protection: Hos- 


pitals and Child Health, p. 5. Century Co. (now 0. Appleton 
Century Co.), New York, 1932. 
° 


although hospitals caring only for tuberculous patients and 
chronically it) have been omitted from tabulations in this ar- 
ticle, the tabulations do include care provided to such cases &5 
part of the service of general hospitals and hospitals of the 
special types that are included. 
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faci}. | tle 2.--In=patient service provided by hospitals of specified types; 30 urban areas, January-June 1940 
t1dren, Admi ssions Patient-days 
adnis. Percent of 
ildren, — Children under 14 total 
ttee on Type of hospital of Percent > 
en hospitals Total of Total pn 
Total total Free 
—- admis- gure 
United sions pay 
lons in Totaleccccccccccescccvcccece 382 $68,124 135,154 16 12,453,032 47 53 
ntio of GRRE nic cetoeeseeercesseceedenes 61 223,030 37,011 17 4, 233.327 93 7 
admis- Generale ccccccccccccccccccceces 39 206, 522 30,040 15 34766, 763 93 7 
) to 21 Teolationeccccccccccsccsccccece 13 9,262 5,432 59 332,624 98 2 
OtheFreccccccccccccesseccsccsescece 9 7,246 1,539 al 133,940 100 eeoeee 
Privatecccccccccccccccccceccccece 321 645,094 | 98,143 15 8,219, 705 23 ad 
General. scccccccccccecsccccccccs 247 599.734 | 69,290 12 7,402,155 19 81 
GSE Beiiee Scccccccccccccccceoces 18 24,580 | 23,636 296 322,712 60 ho 
} areas Orthopedicecccccccccveccevcscce 14 1, 535 1,326 86 150,277 91 9 
ys in Convalescentececcccccccccecsces 22 2,355 1,140 4g 138,042 8 15 
Maternityeccccccccccccvccccceses 12 72233 54 1 135,856 1 86 
Hye, ear, nose, and throat...e. 6 7,281 2,697 37 34, 610 22 78 
dation Othercccccccccccccccccccsccecce 2 2,376 @@eeeeeee| eoeeese 36,053 23 T7 
f stay "Not all children's hospitals limit admissions to children under 14 years of age. 
ld and 
s. In 
matient | hospitals in all the areas was between 8 and 14 beds were for isolation cases. The range of occu- 
0 days. pancy rates for private hospitals in the 30 areas 
mn nnn A graphic comparison of the average length of was from 64 to 87 percent, half the areas showing 
wore stay in hospitals of different types is presented from 75 to 85 percent. 
in fi 2. 
——— _ FIG.2—AVERAGE LENGTH OF STAY PER PATIENT, 
45, 09h BY TYPE OF HOSPITAL, JANUARY —-JUNE 1940 
———— | Percentage of Occupancy 
me The Committee on Medical Care for Children of eta 25 — - 100 \25 
, of hospitals ’ . . 
»817 | the 1930 White House Conference, in reviewirig the ee 
hospital situation, considered that a hospital re- \6 0r1ropes ic 
garded as filled to capacity should operate with 23 Convalescent In 
“a 80 or even 85 percent of its beds occupied.® Dur- i3 \sclction 
val ing the period January through June 1940 the aver- ie children's (RB 
re age percentage of occupancy of general and special 206 Generot 
-~ hospitals in the 30 urban areas was 76. The aver- a 
> age among public hospitals (81 percent) for all 7 Eye;eor nose, im 
a areas was considerably higher than that among pri- pial 
7 vate hospitals (74 percent) . 
ho Although the occupancy of public hospitals va- Pay Status 
ried widely among the areas (from 7 to 89 percent) It is estimated that free hospital care was 
$s and the rate was less than 70 percent in only 7 areas, provided to nearly 350,000 of the 980,556 individ- 
dosti and in 5 of these the majority of public hospital uals (including infants born in the hospital) who 
hr received service in public and private hospitals 





"see ftn. 4, p. 8 


in the 30 urban areas during the period January 
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through June 1940. Free patient-days,’ exclusive 
of free service provided on a part-pay basis, 
gounted to 93 percent of the total reported by 
public hospitals and to 23 percent of the patient- 
days reported by private hospitals. ° 

The volume of free patient-days ranged from 
13 to 76 percent of the total days’ care provided 
in the various areas (fig. 3). In 20 of the 27 
areas that reported public-hospital service more 
than 85 percent of the public service was provided 


FIG.3- FREE PATIENT-DAYS PROVIDED BY HOSPITALS 
AS PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL, JANUARY—JUNE 1940 
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without any charge to the patient. Public hospi- 
tals in 7 of these areas reported 100 percent free 
service, and in 8 additional areas the proportion 
of free care provided was more than 95 percent of 





"Free patient-days as used in this article are defined as 
patient-days provided to patients to whom it was agreed upon ad— 
mission that mo charges would be made. This includes patient- 
days provided to patients using endowed beds and to patients 
whose Dills are paid from public funds, from funds of a community 
Chest or other financial federation, or from the funds of a pri- 
vate social agency. 

SSummeary financial reports for 1938 received from hospitals 
in 20 of the 30 areas provide another means of measuring the per- 
Centage of free care provided. in these areas public hospitals 
reported 89 percent of their current income for 1938 from sources 
other than patients who pay for service, and private hospitals 
reported 2& percent of their current income for the same year 
from sources other than patients. 





the total. In only 2 areas was the free service 
reported by public hospitals less than 75 percent 
of the total patient-days. 

Private hospitals in 17 of the 30 areas gave 
more than 20 percent free service. Wilkes-Barre 
was the only area that reported free care amount- 
ing to more than 50 percent of the patient~days 
provided in private hospitals. 


Among the public hospitals a higher percent- 
age of free care was reported by special hospitals 
than by general hospitals (table 2, p. 9). Pub- 
lic-isolation hospitals reported 98 percent free 
service and the other special hospitals under pub- 
lic auspices reported that all services provided 
were free. Among the private hospitals, orthope- 
dic, convalescent, and children's hospitals had 
the highest proportions of free to total patient- 


days. 


TREND IN PATIENT-DAYS, 1936-39 


Data showing trend in patient-days during the 
calendar years 1936 through 1939 are given in table 
4 (p. 14). This tabulation includes 18 of the 30 
areas for which hospital service during the period 
January through June 1940 has already been summa- 
rized. ° 

The number of patient-days provided during 
the calendar year 1939 by 218 general and special 
hospitals in the 18 urban areas showed an increase 
of 8 percent over the number provided during 1936. 
This increase occurred almost entirely in the 
services provided by hospitals under private aus- 
pices, which showed an increase of 11 percent in 
1939 as compared with 1936. In the 18 areas as a 
whole almost no change took place in the number of 
patient-days provided by public hospitals. 


All the 18 areas except Sioux City showed 
some increase in the total patient-days provided 
during 1939 as compared with 1936. Although show- 
ing practically no change for the 18 areas com- 
bined, the amount of care provided by public hos- 
pitals varied widely among the areas. With the 
exception of Duluth, however, the increases and 


The differences between the number of hospitals reported in 
the trend tabulation and the number reported January through June 
1940 for these 18 areas are dueto incomplete reporting during the 
a-year period. The few hospitals omitted from the trend, however, 
are not sufficiently large to reduce the coverage of any area be— 
low the minimum of 80 percent. 
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Table 4.--Patient-days provided by general and special hospitals® in 18 urban areas, 1936-39 

Patient-days 
Number Percent 
Area, and type of of Chan, 
hospital administration  |hospitale| 1936 1937 1938 1939 | “tre 
1939 1936 
to 1939 
Total. ceococccccccccccccoccsese = 218 12, 655» 551 13.341, 849 13, 369,165 13, 639,299 +2 
Publicecccccccccccccecccccs 31 4,004,176 4,014,590 4,034, 752 4,005, 609 Ceeeees 
Private. ccccccccccccccccs ee 187 8,651,375 9,327,259 9,334,413 9,633,690 +1] 
Aron (all private). cscsccccsscees ~ 193,062 207,759 203,817 232, 854 +2] 
Buffalo.sccccccccccecccccssscvcece _u 926,702 | 921,790 | 967,907 | 977,422 | 4g 
Publicccccccccccccccecccccsccese 1 345,193 329, 686 322, 2ho 329,712 i 
Privates cccocccccccccccccsesccses 13 581,509 592,104 645, 667 647,710 +1) 
ChiCAg. oovcccccccccccccccsccssece 52 3,236,973 2% 34390,956 3,405, 749 34498,066 +8 
Publiccccccccececcccecocecoeoces 3 1,260, 345 1,282,572 1,341,164 1, 3379355 +6 
Privatécccocccccccccccccecsccocs 4g 1,976, 628 2,108, 384 2,064, 585 2,160,711 +9 
Cleveland. cccccccccccccsscccccecos 19 1.333586 1,402, 265 1,403,952 1,424,255 +7 
Publiccocccceoececeeesoceoeseces 3 504, 660 509, 639 501,738 477, 549 5 
Privatesccccccccccccccccccesccce 16 $28,926 892, 626 902,214 946, 706 +14 
Columbus. cccccvcccccccccccccccecce 9 396, 344 412,671 425,398 427,807 +8 
Publiceccccccccccccccecccccccece s 68,274 66, 889 67,904 70,377 +4 
Privates ccccccccsceccccccecccoes g 328,070 345,782 357,494 356,930 +9 
Dayton (all private)... eooeeeeresece a 226, 208 255,159 263,956 | 279255 +23 
Des MoineSecccccccccccesccccccsses 6 191,143 202, 200 204, 802 b. 202,075 +6 
Publicescccccccccccsccccsscceses 2 44,184 54,158 48,452 | 52, 652 +19 
Privates sccccceccccccccesesceces 4 146, 964 148,042 156, 344 | 149,423 +2 
Detroiterccccccccsccccccccsssscccce 23 2,034, 354 2,185, 264 2,135,291 | 2,098,433 +3 
Publice cccccccccccccccccccccvcce 5 947,615 1,014,017 984,131 954,972 +1 
Private. ccoccccccccccccsvccccece 13 1,087,239 1,171, 247 1,151,160 1,143,461 +5 
Duluth, sccccccccccsccccccccccecese 4 153,129 170,015 171,216 | 186,042 +21 
Publicecccccccccccccccccscosseses 2 23,118 29,613 29,590 | 33,912 +47 
Privatec ccocccccccccccccescceese 2 130,011 140, 402 141, 626 | 152,130 | +17 
| 

Grand RADLASeccccccccccccccescccce _ = s 153,145 190, 530 203,073 | 199, 664 +30 
Publiccccccccccccccsccccccccsces 2 8, 464 9,803 12,857 | 12,750 +51 
Privatecccccccccccccccccccccccce 5 144, 681 180,727 190,216 186,914 +29 
Milwaukees ccccccccccceccccccccsces 15 714,930 712,118 711, 755 724,184 +1 
Publiccecccccscccccccccccccsccces 4 09,183 249,037 264, 250 271,906 -12 
Privatecccecccccscccccccescccces 11 5,747 463,081 447,505 452,278 +11 
New Haven (all private)sssccccccee 3 266, 790 282, 744 286,077 309,927 +16 
Pittsburghecsevcccccccscccccsccces 23 1,440,000 1,563,276 1.533.148 1,601,390 +11 
Publiccccccccccccccccccccvccccce 2 134,229 124, 612 117,589 118,430 12 
Privates coccccccccccccccccccccce 26 1,305,771 1,438, 664 1,415,559 1,482,960 +14 


"Does not include 
minded, epileptic, blind, or deaf. 
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tess september 1940 
| tale 4.--Patient-days provided by general and special hospi tals* in 18 urban areas, 1936-39--Continued 
ns Patient-days 
ie Number 
ercent Area, and type of of pry 
change hospital administration hospitals 1936 1937 1938 1939 Sent 
= 99 36 
3 
St, Patllesvccccccccccccccccccccees 12. 603,111 619,182 626, 663 634,959 +5 
1 Publiceccccscccesesccscsesscseeee 2 327,459 304,003 312, 733 310,266 a5 
ae Private. secccescccssesecesessses 9 275, 652 315,179 313,930 323,793 +17 
+11 
Sioux Cityecevccccccsecessoccscese + 106, 921 104, 418 101, 209 101, 380 =5 
+2] Pudliceccccccccseccccessesseecce 1 3,884 2,874 a 1,346 538 =86 
ual Privatecccccccccsceseccseseesere 3 103,037 101, 544 99, 363 100, 842 -2 
4 Springfield, MASSecccvccccccecocce 5 232,469 239,475 235,064 245,102 +5 
BUN cs ckcnnteinivnnbeensone 1 16,835 21,576 22, 246 21, 442 +27 
+8 Privates ceccceccecssccccescceccce 4 215,634 217,899 212,818 223,660 +4 
+ SYTACUSC ee eccccccesevcccsccceseces 6 297,017 327,044 325,781 331,945 +].2 
q Pubdliceccccccccesccececcesccseoes 1 9,739 14,999 7,328 11,821 +21 
+] Privateeccccccccsccscesecsesecece 5 287,278 312,045 3172953 320,124 +11 
x Vilkes=Barresccccccceccccceccsesese a 149,162 154, 983 165,207 165,439 +11 
+ Pubdliceccccccccccccccccccccceece 1 994 1,112 678 1,427 +4y 
+8 Privatee seccccccccccveccsccecece 5 148,168 153,871 164, 529 164,012 +11 
+4 
+9 aDoes not include special hospitals caring for the tuberculous, chronically ill, insane, feeble= 
tinded, epileptic, blind, or deaf. 
+23 
+6 
#19 decreases of more than 10 percent were mainly ac- Private hospitals showed increases in the 


+2 | counted for by changes in the volume of service number of patient-days provided during 1939 as 
provided by isolation hospitals. In Duluth an compared with 1936 in 17 of the 18 areas. Twelve 
increase of 47 percent occurred in the number of of the areas showed increases in excess of 10 per- 
45 | patient-days provided by 2 public general hospi- cent and in 3 of these, Grand Rapids, Dayton, and 
tals. Akron, the increases were greater than 20 percent. 





> 2. a 


-12 
+11 


+16 


+11 


-12 
+14 


eble- 
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The SOCIAL-STATISTICS SUPPLEMENT is issued by 
the Children's Bureau four times a year, in connec- 
tion with the Bureau's monthly publication, THE 
CHILD. 


The purpose of the supplement is to make 
available for general use summaries of current so- 
cial statistics related to child welfare, prepared 
by the Bureau's Division of Statistical Research. 
While material presented in the supplement will be 
based largely on reports forwarded by health and 
social agencies in connection with the Bureau's 
project for the registration of social statistics, 
closely related material from other sources will 
also appear from time to time. 
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REPORTING OF CASE-WORK SERVICES TO CHILDREN UNDER THE 
SOCIAL SECURITY ACT, TITLE V, PART 3 


During the first years of administration of 
Federal funds for child-welfare services under 
title ¥V, part 3, of the Social Security Act, no 
formal statistical reports were required by the 
Children's Bureau, as it seemed desirable first to 
see the ways in which "“child-welfare services" 
wuld be developed in local units in the various 
States. For a period of almost 2 years the Child 
Welfare Division of the Children's Bureau, the 
division administering Federal funds for child- 
welfare services, participated with State public- 
welfare agencies in the experimental study of ways 
to obtain information in regard to that part of 
the program that related to direct case-work serv- 
ices for children. This exploration laid the 
foundation of a reporting plan for child-welfare 
services which was initiated in January 1940 by 
the Division of Statistical Research of the Chil- 
dren's Bureau in cooperation with the Child Welfare 
Division. In the development of this plan it has 
been the hope of the Children's Bureau that the 
data obtained might provide a means of interpret- 
ing child-welfare problems in the local commmi- 
ties and might be of assistance to the State pub- 
lie-welfare agencies in helping local communities 
to establish adequate services throughout the 
State. 


By June 1940, 48 States, the District of Co- 
luabia, Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico were coop- 
erating with the Children's Bureau in the adminis- 
tration of child-welfare services. The Social 
Security Act as amended in 1939, authorizing an 
anual appropriation of $1,510,000 for child-wel- 
fare services, provides for allotment of $10,000 
to each State and the allotment of the remainder 
® the basis of the ratio of the rural population 
in the State to the total rural population in the 
United States. In the development of State plans 


differing conditions in the States are taken into 
consideration in order that the funds available 
may be used, within the limitation of the law, for 
purposes that will contribute most to the develop- 
ment of the child-welfare program in each State. 
Although every State plan for child-welfare serv- 
ices provides for the extension and strengthening 
of State services, for the encouragement and as- 
sistance of commmnity child-welfare organization, 
and for the development of additional local facil- 
ities, there are marked variations within this 
general framework, because of the variations among 
existing child-welfare programs. The proportionate 
amount of Federal funds used for State services 
and for providing direct services to children in 
local areas and the extent to which Federal funds 
are used to supplement State and local funds for 
child-welfare services in local areas vary from 
State to State. 


It was never contemplated that the Federal 
funds for child-welfare services would be suffi- 
cient to aid in the development of services in 
all rural areas. Under this program local serv- 
ices have been developed on a demonstration basis 
to stimlate commmity support and more adequate 
community organization for child-welfare work and 
to provide practical experience that can be uti- 
lized in extending such services throughout the 
State. The workers in local areas are concerned 
primarily with the prevention of child dependency, 
neglect, and delinquency. They study the probleas 
of the child who is referred to them by the school, 
the police, the juvenile court, or the family to 
determine what the child needs and to see whether 
arrangements can be made to meet his needs at 
home, at school, in the community, or if neces- 
sary in the hospital, the foster home, or the 
children's institution. In addition to direct 
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service to children the local workers are con- 
cerned with stimulating commmity awareness of 
children's problems and organizing resources to 
deal with then. 


Under the reporting plan the public-welfare 
agency administering the State plan for child- 
welfare services submits monthly reports on the 
number of children receiving case-work services 
from workers whose salaries or travel expenses are 
paid in whole or in part from Federal funds. The 
reports are received from workers ir selected ru- 
ral counties, in nonrural “areas of special need," 
and in units composed of séveral counties or 
towns. They cover those children for whom respon- 
sibility is accepted for contimed study, treat- 
ment, and service.’ The reports do not always in- 
clude all the children receiving child-welfare 
services in a county or area, for there may be 
additional child-welfare workers paid from State 
or local funds whose services are similar to those 
of the workers paid from Federal funds. However, 
the plan provides for optional reporting by such 
workers, and 17 States submitted reports from 
these workers in August 1940. These optional re- 
ports are not included in the figures presented in 
this article. 


In addition to the value that the reporting 
plan has as a means of interpreting programs for 
child-welfare services, it should aid in working 
out effective reporting procedures that will be 
applicable to all areas as more intensive service 
for children is extended throughout a State. One 
objective of the present reporting plan is the de- 
velopment of a system whereby reports covering all 
local units may be obtained from every State. Al- 
though in most States local child-welfare work is 
still in a pioneer stage, State welfare agencies 
are thinking in terms of programs that eventually 
will reach all children who are in need of special 
care and protection. 


The form used in the reporting system for 
child-welfare services is similar to one used in 
the Children's Bureau project for the registra- 
tion of social statistics in which 245 protective 
and foster-care agoncies in 39 urban areas are 
participating. 


IThus the reports exclude incidental services, investigations 
made for other agencies, and reports on closed cases. 


Areas tN WHich Feoerat Funos Are Usep For 
Cuito—Werrare Services 
Before presenting the data obtained through 
the current reporting plan it is desirable 
describe the extent of "coverage" of Federal fing 
for local child-welfare services throughout th 
country. 


Of 735 professional workers whose salaries, 
as of June 30, 1940, were paid in whole or in part 
from Federal funds, 495 gave direct services ip 
local commmities, and 240 were engaged in "State 
services," including organization of community 
child-welfare activities, consultation to local 
workers, and specialized services related to the 


development of adequate care and protection for 
children. 


Of the 495 workers in local areas, 445 were 
serving 512 counties, 11 were serving areas co- 
posed of a combination of towns or other local 
areas, and 39 were giving some case-work services 
to children in districts covering 652 counties as 
a part of their work in developing interest ‘n the 
employment of a local child-welfare worker and in 
participation in a general child-welfare progras. 
In addition, a large number of other areas were 
aided by the 240 workers engaged in "State serv- 
ices" through consultation and occasional case 
work. 


The trend has been toward establishing serv- 
ices in single counties rather than in larger 
areas. Often it has been necessary to begin by 
providing one worker for two or more counties, or 
for a district composed of several counties, but 
this has been followed as soon as conditions per- 
mitted by a reduction in the size of the area per 
worker. In a few States child-welfare services 
have been coordinated with State statutory respon- 
sibilities and other general welfare service. In 
most States, however, the emphasis has been upon 
full-time service in one-county units by workers 
specializing on child-welfare problems. 


Of the 512 counties receiving services through 
Federal funds on June 30, 1940, 507 were in conti- 
nental United States. These included 486 rural 
counties, 15 nonrural “areas of special need," amd 
6 counties in which some services were provided 
through units organized for the orientation o 
training of prospective child-welfare workers. 
The accompanying map shows the distribution of 
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rural areas in continental United States in which 
Federal funds were expended for a demonstration of 
child-welfare services and the method of organiza- 
tion in these areas on June 30, 1940. The number 
of one-county units and units comprising two to 
four counties in rural areas in which there were 
workers paid from Federal funds devoting their 
entire time to child-welfare services or workers 
combining child-welfare services with other serv- 
ices is as follows: 


Child-welfare services 
On full-time Coordinated with 








basis other services 

One-county units- -—- 240 59 
Two- to four-county 

units 167 20 


The rural counties in which Federal funds 
were used for demonstration of child-welfare serv- 
ices as of June 30, 1940, comprised approximately 
one-fifth of the total number of counties classi- 
fied as rural in continental United States. The 
extent of this program is a very important consid- 
eration in relation to the development of adequate 
social services for children. Private agencies in 
general confine their activities to cities. In 
small cities and rural areas responsibility rests 
almost entirely upon the iocal wpublic-welfare 
departaents. 


CHiLoren Receiving Services tw Aucust 1940 From 
WorRKERS Pato tN WHOLE OR 1N ParT From Feoerat 
Funos 


Under the recently established reporting plan 
45 States, Alaska, and Hawaii submitted reports 
for August 1940. During that month 4,243 children 
were reported as accepted for service; a total of 
41,109 children from 20,104 families were reported 
as receiving various forms of service in the States 
as of August 31 (table 1); and 3,232 were dis- 
charged during the month. Adding to the total 
reported as receiving services in 45 States, 
Alaska, and Hawaii an estimated number for the 
States not reporting, it appears that approxi- 
mately 45,000 children were receiving services 


through the aid of Federal funds on August 31, 
1940. 


The most significant fact brought out by the 
figures on types of care is the preponderance in 


most States of children who receive service jp 
their own homes as compared with those receiving 
foster care. Seventy-six percent of the total ma. 
ber of children under care in 45 States, Alaska, 
and Hawaii, on August 31, 1940, were in their om 
homes or those of relatives; 23 percent were re 
ceiving foster care; and 1 percent were under can 
elsewhere (table 1). Of the children receiving 
foster care, 47 percent were in boarding homes, 4 
percent in free homes, 6 percent in work or wage 
homes, and 23 percent in child-caring institutions, 


The data relating to types of service mst te 
studied in the light of conditions in each State, 
In many States children in families receiving aid 
to dependent children or other public relief who 
need additional services because of particular 
problems may be referred to child-welfare workers 
for service. In several States foster care was 
already an established system under the local 
public-welfare departments when plans for child 
welfare service under the Social Security Act were 
put in operation, and the amount of such care and 
its types reflect a continuance of supervision of 
children already in foster-family homes or insti- 
tutions. In a few States emphasis is still placed 
upon providing for children who appear to need 
foster care to the probable exclusion of those 
needing other forms of service. In some States, 
however, where the percentages of children in fos- 
ter care are high as compared with children given 
services in their own homes, this is due to selec- 
tion of counties for demonstration purposes because 
of the special need for broadening the county 
welfare department's conception of child-welfare 
services. In certain other States foster care by 
the State department and by private agencies eli 
inmates or reduces the need for direct provision of 
foster care by local public agencies. 


Of the children receiving services in their 
own homes or the homes of relatives in 44 States,’ 
Alaska, and Hawaii, 40 percent were members of 
families who were receiving no public assistance, 
whereas 60 percent were members of families who 
were receiving one or more forms of public assist- 
ance (table 2). This information, which shows 
that services are provided for children in fam 


ilies not receiving public assistance as well 4 


2data were incomplete for New Jersey, one of the 85 States 
reporting in August. 
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gle 1.--Children receiving child-welfare services by type of service, with families represented; 45 States and 
2 Territories, sugust 31, 1940 * 





SS 


Type of service received 




















Panilies Total Service in 
State repre- | children own home Foster care Other 
sented 
Number | Per- Total Board=- | Free Work Insti- | Number | Per- 
cent | wumper | Per- | ime | home® on ‘pation cent 
cent | home hone 

fotal...... 20,104 | 41,109 | 31,277 J& | 9,32" 23 | 4,409 | 2,2 554 | 2,109 508 1 

SE x ca baw 238 457 283 62 173 38 39 7 2 125 1 (a) 
drigona......... 627 1,209 919 76 228 19 115 74 17 22 62 5 
jekansas.......- 350 649 4s 69 193 30 128 yy 8 13 8 1 
(alifornia...... 254 746 598 80 135 18 107 7 4 17 13 2 
(olorado.......« 115 195 99 51 93 48 86 2 3 2 3 1 

Conaecticut..... 268 12 672 89 80 11 51 11 7 11 3] (a) 
Delaware........ 291 130 29 310 6 230 73 7 0 a 2 
florida......... 262 58s 506 86 17 13 26 18 2 31 5 1 
SE 6c vevece 381 765 599 78 157 21 2 65 8 3 a 1 
SRE 136 4 85 32 165 61 80 19 10 19 7 
are 241 Los 80 85 17 45 20 17 3 14 3 

MNS... ccc 1 1,185 | 1,122 95 60 5 28 22 ° 5 3 (a) 
eee 91 = 32 60 66 21 oe 30 2 2 

eee 648 1,370] 1,2 a 212 16 107 23 58 ui (a) 
er 558 1,056 585 55 462 yy 17 238 4O 167 9 1 
Tentucky........ 674 1,017 622 61 372 37 42 285 1 oh 23 2 
Iouisiana....... 674 1,320] 1,108 Bu 212 16 117 35 1 59 = 
eR 56 132 110 83 20 15 16 1 3 0 2 2 
Massachusetts. 80 279 261 93 13 5 1 3 1 g H 2 

Michigan........ 561 970 795 82 172 18 62 69 18 22 (a) 
Minnesota....... 2,506 4,532] 3,783 83 722 16 oui 199 4g 234 27 1 
Mississippi..... 360 828 719 87 4g 6 8 32 3 6 60 7 

Missouri........ 708 1,672] 1,448 87 223 13 65 89 19 50 1 (a) 
Wontana......... a 9 1 11 g 3) 2 3 0 3 eee 
Nebraska........ 323 £23 493 83 88 15 19 1 10 46 12 2 
i Ritcnssc0 212 es 85 58 13 28 1 5 11 g 2 

Yew Hampshire = 996 7 49 50 51 288 20 4g 148 4 (4) 
Jew Jersey...... 957 89 93 6 17 14 12 11 8 1 
New Mexico...... 366 565 31 ee 2h3 43 76 75 9 83 8 1 
Tew York........ 394 782 359 415 53 226 31 11 147 8 1 
North Carolina 338 576 39 68 168 29 27 99 a 34 3 3 

Yorth Dakota 663 1,882} 1,7 95 92 5 moe 6 22 20 (a) 
TS. 307 663 531 80 132 20 76 14 8 34 tebe 

Qklahoma........ 646 1,408 | 1,136 81 263 18 138 72 23 30 g 
Qregon.......... 166 333 231 70 101 30 85 6 ° 5 1} (9) 
Pennsylvania 766 1,372 1 21] 1,060 77 693 82 2 261 21 

Rhode Island 108 349 3 98 6 2 2 0 2 2 OT tones. 

South Carolina 382 23 798 87 122 13 Sy 31 7 43 3 (a) 
South Dakota 228 11 333 81 62 15 3 19 8 12 16 4 
femessee....... 51s 991 720 73 aus 25 88 61 17 79 26 2 
ee 622 1,304) 1,067 82 227 17 JO 101 6 50 10 1 
+a 51 1,431] 1,393 97 26 2 18 3 0 5 12 1 
Vamment......00. a 672 577 86 8h 12 47 12 19 6 11 2 
a 642 1,095 574 53 497 45 342 120 7 28 ou 2 
i aki 659 1,082 759 70 312 4 ous 23 16 2 11 1 
Vest Virginia. 138 259 Et Tm 63 2 24 27 z ° 2 

soonsin....... 971 77 221 23 126 64 27 4 (a) 












































"Includes only children receiving services from child-welfare workers paid in whole or in part from Federal 
fads under title V, part 3, of the Social Security Act. 
*Includes children living in the homes of relatives. 
¢neluées prospective adoption homes. 
Less than one-half of 1 percent. 
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Table 2.--Children receiving child-welfare services in homes of parents or relatives, and Percentage pan el 
whose families received public assistance; 44 States and 2 Territories, August 31, 19402 
mame fin famili 
Children receiving child-welfare services in homes of parents or relatives ince tha 
Percent whose families received public assistance-- social an 
Type of assistance — ‘ nl 
State Aid from Aja Aid to Other families _ 
tees yes, public through dependent types received ped in 
general | wa, CCC, | children no public J jotted fi 
relief or NYA, FSA assistance 
veterans’ : 
relief 
TEs cvecsvecs 30,382 60 20 20 23 3 ) 
ee 283 55 4 (c) 49 2 4s 
Ee eee: 919 55 13 13 30 1 us 
Arkansas............ 59 a 17 30 H ky 
California.......... 598 4 a0 12 5 One 
Sea 99 13 18 28 5 36 
Connecticut......... 672 45 39 23 0 3 55 | types of 
ee 130 30 18 1 7 5 70 the prov 
Se 5 50 9 13 31 3 
Georgia............. 599 59 42 18 9 1 f | % homes 
RG 85 27 12 8 7 0 73 f mical t 
> abuse ddeene ‘ — Pe = 27 22 0 41 — the hist 
Se ® 3 29 1 17 
te epianar gee: 29 59 7 ib 10 28 | Recetas 
RE 1,154 56 ae 20 2 5 44 f census 
er 585 74 45 26 24 3 26 FE aiilion 
Kentucky............ 622 52 11 13 26 13 4g 
Louisiana........... 1,108 61 a 45 5 | > 
er 110 65 By 13 8 5 5 Ear] 
Massachusetts....... 261 41 28 9 8 2 like th 
Michigan............ 79 1 17 24 2 ts wom 
Minnesota........... 3,783 63 2 24 14 2 37 | areas or 
Mississippi......... 719 28 1 1 5 6 72 the num 
| ae 1,448 66 19 2 22 2 3 ti) 4 
RL < cviinwhilicng 1 0 0 0 0 0 | Beas 
Nebraska............ 493, 67 11 30 32 3 3 The pro; 
DE Fescexcsbkyes 81 pe 12 33 6 1 importa 
New Hampshire....... 7 33 7 0 0 60 
New Mexico.......... 314 4g 16 3 g 1 52 eo 
EE cv ncvevecone 359 31 29 1 1 69 } care in 
North Carolina...... 39 3 11 37 3 nr) bution 
North Dakota........ 1,78 63 8 28 31 1 eI ies ws 
Shana 531 55 25 25 3 3 5 
Oklahoma............ 1,136 81 20 23 48 7 19 changes 
_ re 231 82 32 5 41 4 18 tical m 
Pennsylvania........ 291 50 29 6 12 3 50 t 
Rhode Island........ 343 71 20 19 34 8 2 wake 
South Carolina...... 798 4 1 18 24 2 57 foster~ 
South Dakota........ 333 7 22 39 22 2 26 
Tennessee.......... ‘ 720 47 3 15 26 3 53 
bee eeesadion ad 1,067 53 28 26 0 3 47 
ee oe 1,393 78 11 17 54 2 22 The 
Dect cnedenig 577 42 35 5 11 1 58 
Virginie............ 574 6 18 5 36 6 2 avai lab 
Washington.......... 759 > 17 18 4 
West Virginia....... 191 60 31 30 22 . 40 tee, | 
Wisconsin. .......... 746 61 28 29 3 3 39 tor 1937 9 
issued Jai 
, Complete data not available for New Jersey, one of the 45 States reporting in August 1940. *Thest 
These figures are based on unduplicated counts of children in families receiving some type of pul- Cooperat ir 
lic assistance; in some instances families are reported as receiving more than one type of assistance. various 1 
Not available. designed | 
10 
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in families receiving public assistance, is evi- 
dance that the acceptance of cases is based on the 
social and emotional needs of the child. 

The foregoing data show the volume of case- 
york services to children by local rural workers 
paid in whole or in part from Federal funds al- 
lotted for child-welfare services. The signifi- 


cance of these figures lies in the degree to which 
they reflect the need for specialized services for 
children at the place where the children live, and 
the extent to which the cooperative Federal, State, 
and local child-welfare program developed thus far 
on a demonstration basis has provided services for 
children in rural areas. 


FOSTER CARE OF DEPENDENT AND NEGLECTED CHILDREN IN URBAN AREAS 


One of the oldest and most generally respected 
types of welfare activity in the United States is 
the provision of foster care for children who have 
no homes or the conditions of whose homes are ini- 
nical to wholesome living. Until very recently, 
the history of this method of social treatm2nt has 
been one of gradual expansion. By 1933 a Federal 
census enumerated approximately a quarter of a 
million children receiving various types of foster 
care. 


Earlier reviews in this publication,! based, 
like the present article, on reports from urban 
areas only, have indicated that as late as 1937 
the number of children receiving foster care was 
still increasing, although at a very slow rate. 
The program has manifested, however, a number of 
important changes, one of which has been the in- 
crease of foster-family care as an alternative to 
care in institutions. The shifting age distri- 
bution of the population and the development of 
other welfare activities have presaged additional 
changes. It is fortunate, therefore, that statis- 
tical material now available makes it possible to 
trace recent trends in the scope and nature of the 
foster-care program. 


Extent oF Foster Care 


The 38 urban areas for which material is now 
available? reported on June 30, 1940, a total of 





1ct, issues of January 1937 ard March 1938. Statistical data 
for 1937 were made available in the form of mimeographed tables, 
issued January 4, 1939. 


“These areas participate in the scoclal-statistics project, a 
Cooperative project of the United States Children’s Bureau and 
various local community chests and councils of social agencies, 
designed to develop uniform standards of statistical recording and 


63,300 children under foster care, or an average 
of 8 children per 1,000 population under 21 (1930 
census). These figures, and others presented here, 
are limited to children who are residents of the 
respective areas. The areas themselves, all with 
more than 100,000 population, include approximate- 
ly one-third of the total urban population of the 
United States and are believed to be fairly repre- 
sentative of urban conditions but should not, of 
course, be taken as representative of the country 
as a whole. 


Separate figures for the 38 areas are pre- 
sented in table 3, and the ratios of children under 
foster care per 1,000 population under 21 are pre- 
sented in figure 1.7 It will be seen that while 
these ratios vary from 2 (Grand Rapids) to 16 (San 
Francisco), those of 20 areas are included in the 
range 6 to 10. An explanation of the differences 
in the ratios for the respective areas would re- 
quire consideration of geographic, economic, and 
political factors, local traditions and personali- 
ties, and the general level of advancement of the 
community orgenizations for social welfare, in- 
cluding public foster-care programs. 


reporting for urban health and welfare agencies. For the most 
part these areas include large cities and their emirons; the 
boundaries of the areas are indicated in table 3, p. 16. Al} 
areas for which June 1940 material is given have submitted rel- 
atively complete reports, covering not less than 92 percent of 
children under foster care. Condensed summaries of such material 
for other months are issued regularly by the Division of Statis— 
tical Research of the Children’s Bureau and will be supplied 
without charge on request. 


3inview of the fact that these ratios are based on 1930 
census data and that there is some variation in the completeness 
of reporting the number of children under foster care, minor dif- 
ferences cannot be considered to be signif icant. 
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Directly comparable data for earlier years 
are not available. Less complete but dependable 
material from 29 of these areas,‘ however, reveals 
that the number of children under foster care in- 
creased gradually from 1936 to 1938, but in 1939 


Fig. | —NUMBER OF DEPENDENT AND NEGLECTED CHIL- 
DREN UNDER FOSTER CARE PER 1,000 POPULATION 
UNDER 21 YEARS OF AGE IN 38 URBAN AREAS, 
JUNE 30, 1940 


Number per |000 population under 21 (1930 census) 
° 10 
Area 


Total, 38 areas 8 





r T 


San Francisco '6 
Syracuse 13 
Hartford 13 
Denver 13 





Louisville 12 
indianapolis 12 
St. Paul 12 
New Haven i 
Washington,D.c. II 
Providence 10 
Buffalo 
Cleveland 10 
St.Louis 

Cincinnati 
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Canton 
Richmond 
Doyton 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Columbus 
Chicago 
Des Moines 
Minneapolis 
Pittsburgh 
Baltimore 
Duluth 
Milwaukee 
Omaha 

Los Angeles 
Detroit 

New Orleans 
Houston 
Sioux City 
Wichita 
Dallas 
Atlanta 
Akron 
Birmingham 
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Grand Rapids GME Fosterhomes [7 Institutions 
showed a decrease. The extent of this decrease 
was not great, only 1 percent, but it is important 
Since it may mark the end of a long period of ex- 
pansion. As is indicated in the following figures 
the number of children under care was slightly 
greater in 1939 than in 1936: 


"statistics for past years are not available for 9 of the 38 
areas submitting reports for June 1940. Reports for the 29 areas, 
although not in all cases as complete as reports for 1940, cover 
a@ very large proportion of all foster-care cases and include the 
same local agencies in each of the & years. Consequently they 
are believed to be dependable for indicating trends. 


Children under Percent chang 














Year foster care as from preceding 

of Dec. 31 year 
1936 53 ,000 oe 
1937 54,700 # 
1938 55,700 2 
1939 55,200 rs 


As would be expected, data for individu) 
cities presented in table 4 reveal considerable 
variation in recent trends. Sixteen of the 2 
cities, however, reported fewer children receiving 
foster care in 1939 than in 1938. Eleven reported 
fewer in 1939 than in 1936. 


It is too early to conclude that the foster- 
care program in the United States has passed its 
peak. Data for later years may reveal a resump- 
tion of the previous upward trend in urban areas’ 
or the decline of foster care in the cities may be 
offset by an increase in the rural areas. It is 
of interest to note, however, that important fac- 
tors are operating which can be expected to reduce 
the scope of the foster-care program before the 
lapse of many more years. In the first place the 
child population (persons under 21), which reached 
its peak about 1930, is now decreasing and by 1%5 
will be about 8 percent below its highest level. 
In the second place, the rise of other types of 
welfare programs, including general family assist- 
ance, aid to dependent children, and daytime care 
of children, presents in many instances alterna- 
tive means of dealing with family problems and 
reduces the need for foster care. 


Type oF Care 


The present summary statistics afford but a 
crude indication of the type of foster care cur- 
rently provided and the trends in type of care 
during recent years. Material at hand reveals, 
however, that 59 percent of the 63,300 children 
under care on June 30, 1940, were in foster fam- 
ilies and only 41 percent were in institutions. 
About four-fifths of the children in foster fam- 
ilies were in boarding homes, comparatively snall 
numbers were in free homes or in work or wage 
homes (table 1 and fig. 2). The types of care 
provided varied considerably from one urban area 


to another. Foster-family care in some areas, 


Spret iminary reports now available through October 1940, 
however, indicate a continuation of the downward movement during 
this year. 
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nmely, Indianapolis, Minneapolis, 
yd St. Paul, accounted for 80 per- 


Table 1.-~Dependent and neglected children under foster care in 
38 urban areas, by auspices and by type of care, June 30, 1940 




















cent or theme of all children under anh Public Private 
care} e other areas, including auspices auspices 
fype of care 
Dallas, New Orleans, and Sioux City, Per- Per Per- 
reported an almost equally large pro- Number cent | Number cont Number cont 
tion in institutions (fig. 1). 
a . Total.......« | 63,332 | 100] 21,692 | 100 |41,64% | 100 
Judging from the more limited 
uterial available for the years 1936 [® institutions... 25,676 41] 3,222 15 |22,454 54 
to 1939 it appears that the propor- ty foster homes... | 37,656 59| 18,470 85 |19,186 46 
tionof children receiving foster-fan- . 
ily care has been increasing slightly Boarding homes. | 30,181 47 | 15,597 72 14,584 35 
while the proportion receiving insti- Free hones..... 5,058 S| 1,748 8 | 3,310 g 
tutional care has gradually declined. 
Work or wage 
t consti tutes ntinua- 
eee & vlan homes......06< | 2,417 4] 1,125 5 | 1,292 3 
tion of a trend that has been apparent 























for decades. The percentages for the 
last 4 years are as follows: 
Percentage of children under care Dec. 31 











Year In foster In insti- 
families tutions 

1936 55 45 

1937 56 44 

1938 58 42 

1939. 59 41 





Of the 29 areas reporting for all 4 years, 22 
showed an increase in the number of children under 
care in foster families, but only 6 showed an in- 
crease in the number of children under care in 


Fig. 2.-TYPE OF FOSTER CARE PROVIDED FOR 63,300 
DEPENDENT AND NEGLECTED CHILDREN IN 38 UR- 
BAN AREAS, JUNE 30, 1940 


Number 
children 
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20000 F 
10,000 + 
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GERED Puviic 
, al 
In board- In insti- in free In work or 
ing homes tutions homes wage homes 


institutions (fig. 3). Only 2 areas, Columbus and 
Dallas, reported an increase in the percentage of 
children under care who were in institutions. 


Auspices Unoer Which Care Was Given 


About two-thirds of the children receiving 
care in the 38 areas on June 30, 1940, were under 
care of private agencies, and only about one-third 
under care of public agencies. The proportion of 
children under public care, however, has increased 
slightly in recent years. Of the private agencies, 
the Catholic agencies were responsible for the 
largest number of children, 45 percent of all 
children under care. Nonsectarian agencies were 
second with 35 percent of all children; Protestant 
agencies were responsible for 13 percent; Jewish, 
for 6 percent; and other private agencies, for 1 
percent. 


It is of interest to note that institutional 
care is administered largely by private agencies. 
Thus, on June 30, 1940, fully §& percent of all 
children under care of private agencies, but only 
15 percent of the children under care of public 
agencies, were in institutions. 


Statistics for individual areas reveal that 
in some places, notably Cincinnati, Detroit, and 
San Francisco, the foster-care program is adminis- 
tered entirely by private agencies. On the other 
hand, public agencies account for more than half 
of the children under care in 11 of the 38 areas 
reporting; namely, Akron, Cleveland, Dayton, Des 
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Table 2.--Total expenditures for protective and foster care of dependent and negle<ted children in 29 
urban areas, by source of funds and auspices of agencies, 1938 









































Total Public auspices Private auspices 
Source of funds ws 
Amount Percent Amount Percent Amount Percent 

Sotal ccccccecccocce | 5,117,957 100 | $5,109,887 34 | $10,008,070 66 
Public funds....sseseesee | 6,989,627 100 | 4,976,835 71 | 2,012,792 29, 
Private funds......ccccee 7,071,007 100 16,868 (a) 7,054,139 100 
Income from fees........0 1,057,323 100 116,184 11 941,139 89 

“Less than one-half of 1 percent. 
Moines, Duluth, Hartford, Indianapolis, Louis- agencies, the amounts contributed from tax funds 


ville, New Haven, Providence, and Washington, D.C. 


Fig. 3.—PERCENTAGE INCREASE OR DECREASE IN NUMBER OF CHILDREN UNDER 
FOSTER CARE IN 29 URBAN AREAS FROM 1936 TO 1939 


Total institutions 
Percent change Percent change 
50-20 40 © +O +20 +30+40+50 -60-5S0-40 -30-20 -10 0 +10+20 +30 +40+50 
Area cc — + 
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Sources oF Funos 


A substantial part of the foster care pro- 
vided through private agencies is actually paid 
for by public funds. Thus, in a recent year, 
although two-thirds of all expenditures for fos- 
ter care in 29 urban areas were made by private 


Foster homes 


~20-10 0 +10 +20 +30 +40+50+60 +70+80+90100 
a 


—— 


iia : 
| a fia 


and private charity were approximately equal. 


The material presented 
in table 2 includes expend- 
itures for both foster and 
protective care and is con- 
sequently somewhat broader 
in coverage than other sta- 
tistical material presented 
in this article. Expendi- 
tures for protective care, 
however, form a minor part 
of the total and for present 
purposes their inclusion is 
not believed to result in 
any serious distortion of 
the picture. It is of in- 
terest, therefore, to note 
that in 29 areas® reporting 
such expenditures for 1938 
the aggregate amount expend- 
ed was slightly more than 
$15,000,000. This is equiv- 
alent to an expenditure of 
$1.04 per capita for the 
population of the areas. 
Approximately $10,000,000 was expended through 
private agencies, and public agencies expended 
Slightly more than $5,000,000. Tax funds and 


Percent chenge 
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Sthese are not the same 29 areas for which trend material is 
presented elsewhere in this article. The financial statistics 
include Atlanta, Bridgeport, Richmond, Springfield (Mass.), Wich- 
ita, and Wilkes-Barre, but exclude Chicago, Detroit, Minneapolis, 
New Haven, St. Paul, and Sioux City. Twenty-three cities are 
common to both groups. 
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private contributions each supplied, however, ap- 
proximately $7,000,000; approximately $1,000,000 
yas paid in as fees by parents and relatives of 
the children receiving care. 


Foster Care and Aid To DEPENDENT CHILDREN 


Unlike foster care, ‘aid to dependent children 
is provided exclusively for the benefit of children 
living with parents or relatives. These two spe- 
clalized children's services are therefore comple- 
sentary, and it is of interest to compare them 
with respect to present magnitude and recent trend 
of development. 


In the 38 cities combined, the number of 
children receiving aid to dependent children as of 
June 30, 1940, was 126,000, or exactly double the 
mmber under foster care. The relative importance 
of the two programs varied greatly from city to 
city, however, as is evident from table 3. In 6 
areas, for example, the number of children receiv- 
ing this assistance was more than 5 times as great 
as the number of children under foster care, 
whereas in 11 areas the number of children receiv- 
ing assistance was smaller than the number under 
foster care. 


The factors responsible for these differences 
are extremely complex and cannot be fully dis- 
cussed here. It should be pointed out, however, 
that a number of the areas are in States that do 
not participate in the Federal program for aid to 
dependent children but instead operate State or lo- 
cal programs, usually identified as “mothers' aid 
programs."’ Six of the 11 areas in which the fos- 
ter-care programis more extensive than the program 
for aid to dependent children are of this type. 
On the other hand, in several areas that have not 
had funds for an ample foster-care program the 
availability of Federal funds on a matching basis 


Tareas located in such States are Chicago, Oallas, Oes 


Moines, Hartford, Houston, Louisville, New Haven, and Sloux City. 


has made possible a fairly extensive program for 
aid to dependent children. 


Stimlated by Federal legislation and funds, 
the program tor aid to dependent children has grown 
steadily in recent years, especially during the 
first years of the social-security program. In 


Fig. 4.- TRENDS IN AID TO DEPENDENT CHILDREN AND 
SPECIFIED TYPES OF FOSTER CARE PROVIDED TO 
DEPENDENT AND NEGLECTED CHILDREN IN 29 UR- 
BAN AREAS, 1936—39 
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the 29 areas for which data are available, the 
number of children receiving assistance under the 
program for aid to dependent children increased 36 
percent from December 31, 1936, to December 31, 
1939. Durtng the same period the total number of 
children under foster care increased only 4 per- 
cent, and even the number in boarding homes in- 
creased at a slower rate than the number of chil- 
dren receiving assistance (table 4 and fig. 4). 









































Table 3.--Dependent and neglected children under specified 
—————EeECyCyUyeEe_—{TE——ER=7——E OSS = ———= 
Children under foster care 
Children Total number of children 
receiving 
Area Territory aid to In foster homes 
included ye er dai In ‘ 
c n instie ai Free ork 
tutions total — homes | °F wag 
homes 
Total, 38 areas*.... 126, 422 63,332 25,676 7, 656 30,181 5,058 2,417 
CS ee County. . 628 532 264 268 172 51 5 
EROS Area’..... 1, 629 685 309} 376 322 4g 6 
Baltimore...cccccccccecs eo) BW ccces 10,998 | 1,998 777| 1,24] 1,130 69 2 
Birmingham. ..sseseeees ees | County. 4,192 588 251 337 170 163 \ 
ee County.. 2,747 | 2,901 1,067/ 1,834| 1,718 71 Wy 
Canton..cecece eececsees Ceunty. eee 615 706 201 505 ol 51 53 
SD Vecccceeeresecess County. 4,006 | 10,288 4,920| 5,368| 4,826 403 139 
Cincinnaticccoccceccecce ++ | County... 2,033 1,725 835 890 675 128 87 
ee eee County. 4,236 | 4,271 1,032] 3,239] 2,836 149 254 
Columbus..ccccccccccccece County... 956 914 421) 493 350 72 nl 
Dallas %..... apeenees coos | County.... 187 539 yyy 5 73 ere 
Deyton..csscesees eeoccees County. ... 791 779 339| bho 295 74 nl 
OS eee eanece County. ... 4,237 | 1,167 595; 572 72 421 79 
Des Moines %..... eseveeee County. ... 577 451 260 191 105 60 6 
|, County. 14,724 | 3,909 1,038| 2,871] 2,237 475 159 
Duluth...ee. @eeeeeeveseeee County... 2, 269 584 1 6 43g 358 79 1 
Grand Rapids..... becasees County. ... 2, 065 162 73 89 My 38 1 
Hartford %....+. o0snveese Area’..... 316} 1,083 330 753 717 19 1] 
Houston‘..... ecceescce ee- | County... escese 716 354 362 330 19 3 
Indi angpolis.......esses - | County.... 4, oh 1,738 346) 1,392) 1,1 194 &e 
Kansas City, Mo......0.++ | County... 1,81 952 58 367 261 By 22 
Los Angeles......... eoses | County... 12,003 | 4,027 1, 2,333) 1,481 545 307 
BOUGPERe* .ccccccccccccs County. ... 1,181 1,552 789 763 559 171 Hi 
Milwenkee... cccccccce | COUBtZe ove 4, 563 1,792 1,039 753 398 211 1 
Minneapolis eeeeeeerseseses Area®.ccos t 3. 23 ie 131 159 972 633 211 14 
New Haven‘........sseeee- Area’... 7 927 256; 671 628 32 u 
New Orleans......ccecceee Parish.... 7, 32 922 752 170 120 50 eos 
GRE: cvcccceccs Seoneenns County... 3, 936 511 302} 209 73 70 66 
Pitteburgh...c.eceeccees . | County.... 11,814} 3,948 1,646] 2,302] 1,977 215 110 
PETER cccccceccceces rr 1,139 984 367 617 486 Tl & 
Tie cccececcccceces o LER onces 753 542 251 291 207 77 1 
Bis BeBe ccccocees peceee Area"..... 6, 098 3,102 1,224; 1,878) 1,57% 185 119 
SB. Bath eccccccces cocccce County.... 1, 893 1,218 134) 1,084 608 181 b 7] 
San Francisce..........++ | County.... i2,470| 2,522 1,02%/ 1,498} 1,382 61 56 
Sioux City‘...... eecnceee County.... 459 185 143 42 21 19 2 
DEER cconcenecccesess [AED eocee 725 | 1,036 472; 564 495 32 3 
Washington, D. C.ccccccce | MWe ccecce 2, 873 2,012 744; 1,268) 1,054 136 76 
Wichita. .cccccsscces eevee County... 1,33 233 93 140 52 79 9 
































*Port Worth not included; area added beginning July 1940. 


> Includes DeKalb and Fulton Counties. 


SThis area 
Security Act. 


SIncludes city of Hartford and towns of Tloomfield, 


Wethersfield, and Windser. 


*Includes city of Minneapolis and villags of Edina. 
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Fast Hartford, 


Newington, 


is in a State that does not participate in aid to dependent children wnder the Social 


West Hartford, 






















































































mei apes of care in 38 urban areas by auspices, June 30, 1940 _— os 
Children under foster care 
- Public auspices Private auspices 
menial In foster homes In foster homes 
In In 
Work Total Work 
Total instie Vork insti- ¥ 
rv Boarding| Free Boarding| Free 
Hen tutions | tal | mes | hones pot tutions | Total | ines | homes eos 
ee 
2,41 2.692} 3,222 |18,470) 15,597 | 1,748 1,125 41,040 | 22,454 19,186] 14,584 | 3,310 1,292 
% 200 1355 67 33 25 207 ou 143 105 18 20 
6 | re ; 2k) 223 1h iM yd 309 135 99 ba 2 
. es sense ‘ 4 1} 1,963 717| 1,186} 1,130 35 21 
2 196 72 14 2 388 aug 139 98 39 2 
4 em 1,395] 1,325 | 26| 1,506] 1,067} 439] 393] 27 19 
1B 331 201] 130] 7 25 29 375 | ....-| 375] 325 | 26 ai 
3 1,732} 128] 1,604) 1,492] 12 101 | 8,556] 4,792] 3,764] 3,334 | 392 38 
4 eee stkoad siehie -<andnd Bixecese T evenea toe 835| ~ 890 675 | 128 87 
2,544) .eeeee | 2,544) 2,300 180 1,727 1,032 695 536 6 74 
a 176| 278 6 28 5| 215 104 67 
lel 131 47 47 eeece eeeere og 360 kg 26 22 eeervse 
a 2 2is| 2m} ial ho 1 337 121} 216 174 32 10 
Q 398 98 300) .oveee TE cesses 769 497 272 72 12 79 
1 181 5S 32 27 eons 211 79 132 7 53 
BU sain bane senna AR ag, Rein Mibciinene: 3,909| 1,038| 2,871| 2,237| 475 159 
: _- 427 358 OPE census 157 146 St etiene 10 1 
Z 23 SET ceseusl conece Leccsse | coxees 139 50 89 4y 38 7 
2 647 146| 501/43 2 16 436 184| 252 234 17 1 
5s ai} 159} 52] 39 m 9 195} 310| 21) 15 \ 
x 1,184 157| 1,027 142 33 5 189 365 290 52 23 
212 60 132 LZB | oc cece coeens T4o 235 129 ah 22 
3m 1.455 35| 1,420] 1,139] 56 225 | 2,572] 1,059] 913| 342] 489 82 
4 63 153 29 62s 9; 129} 07; 18 \ 
128 485 1 104 5l 1,108 554 pe 167 93 
i SH] ccccce 32 259 53 12 607 159 374 158 116 
631 102 529 516 7 6 296 154 142 112 25 5 
* & 100 15 5) 81 4 coece 622 737 85 39 TH i cesese 
110 115 52 6 BR levcces 4g 396 250 146 59 70 17 
© 1,874 54 | 1,820) 1,686 c*4 46 2,074 1, 592 4s2 291 127 
573 100 B 3 45 34 411 267 Tay 92 26 26 
- 146 47 99 95 BT cccce ° 396 204 192 112 B 7 
% 1,320] ccccce! 1,380 a . 38 1,782 — Fn = e . ~ 
DE essens 60 7 38 38 1 
% ee subeus Pk sevens Beeccen | weneee 2,522; 1,024) 1,498/ 1,361 él 56 
1 18 2 127 116 S © _—, 
HI ind a 15 24 66} ha} ave} = aia 17 13 
9 1,302 161; 1,1% Oy 132 75 T10 583 127 120 6 1 
14 3 11 5 1 5 219 90 129 47 78 y 
: Figures for Minneapolis relate to county. 
nial § Includes city of New Haven and towns of East Haven, Hamden, and West Haven, 
" Includes city of St. Louis and St. Louis County. 
ord, ‘In San Francisco a significant mumber of these cases are known to have been committed to the care 
and custody of private child-caring agencies which furnish social case work and, occasionally, funds to 
supplement the public allowance. 
J Includes city of Syracuse and villages of East Syracuse and Solvay. 
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Table 4,--Dependent and neglected children under specified types 
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Children aaa 
receiving Total Paes 
iain aid to ——, 
depend- 7" In foster homes 
% 
sentiin Total institu- Total Boarding Free Work or Total 
tions homes homes wage 
homes 
— 29 areas? P , é9 
193 eesveseecece 70,18 5 007 2 008 28, 22, 3 3,997 2 309 15, 
l9FTecccccccce 82, 652 go 23,814 4 24, 655 3,998 2,221 ee 
1938. ccccccces 94,083 55.729 33° p03 32,424 26, 236 3954 2,234 17,181 
1939. eveeeesee 95. 7199 55. 202 22, 1 32, 781 26, 768 3, 9T2 25 1 17.75 
Baltimore: 
193 eeeeeeeseoesese 7.562 2,196 1,001 1,195 1,009 149 37 63 
IDSTocccccccccccccs 10,18 2,196 985 1,211 1,029 133 4g 45 
1938. ccccccccccccce 12,2 2,285 974 1,311 ae 4 133 59 38 
1939 ce cccccccccscces 10,978 2,140 859 1,281 1,1 80 17 35 
Birmingham: 
Wr ccccccccceccce 4,437 547 309 238 195 GB laccsccece 101 
193 Te cccccccccccecs 4,115 571 330 2 1 1 93 e@eesesece lll 
1935S. cocescccceccce 4,161 648 331 317 156 155 175 
Wo cocecceccccces 3,786 656 292 364 191 170 3 208 
Buffalo? 
IGM. cocccccccecccs 2,037 2,911 1,121 1,790 1,626 107 57 1,324 
193Tecccccccccccece 2,202 2,900 1,208 1,692 1,547 93 re 1,242 
1936. ccccccccccccce 2,827 2,905 1,170 1,735 1.991 90 1,281 
1939e ccccccccesccce 2,735 2,829 1,074 1,755 1, 72 39 1,341 
Canton? 
1936. ccccccccccccce 728 554 159 95 281 74 4o akg 
193Teccccccccccccce 722 627 162 5 348 79 8 268 
IGF ccccccccccccce 739 663 172 491 71 77 3 279 
1939 ccccccccccccce 728 708 193 515 15 52 4g 328 
Chi 3 
l9FGcccccccccccccce 2527 9,336 pr073 4, 263 pects 513 272 1,001 
WiTeccccecccccccce 2633 " 2927 4, 763 2014 = 227 1,234 
193Se ccccccccccccce 4,157 10,418 —— 5,320 an 226 1,575 
Wi scscscccocssces 4,230 | 10,349 5,043 5» 306 4,7 418 144 1,686 
Cincinnati 
1956. cccccccccccece 2,158 1,780 933 847 660 94 93 eeeecoesse 
193 Te vcccccccccccce 1,703 1,941 998 9h3 745 11 85 eeeececoese 
1938. ccccccccccccce 2,083 1,887 gui 946 760 11 72 @eceeveres 
1939. ccccccccccccce 1,700 1,782 887 895 691 116 88 eeeeeeeere 
Cleveland: 
19 ccccccccccecce 2, 948 4,489 1,109 3,380 2,968 177 235 2,535 
193 Teccvccccccccese §°feo 4,437 1,095 5e phe 3,01 139 190 2,559 
1958. ccccccccccccce ° 7 4,415 995 3, 20 3,03 16 223 2, 663 
1939. coccccccccccce 4, 328 4, 306 1,020 3,286 2,896 1 236 2, 529 
“ipe . r r 
193 eeeceeeeeeeseses 1 o1 977 7 5 0 3 101 3 510 
Tbetnceccecceces 1,088 983 439 2a 368 109 67 466 
; Seangeeqnereem 1,170 903 45g bs 314 70 61 43h 
Bssccccees pense 970 923 437 486 346 74 66 461 
Dallas? 
Wr cecoccecccesce 43u 552 422 130 71 OD leveeecees 148 
l19FTeccccccccececes 3 8 606 yy 162 110 52 eeceeeeee 1 
1938. ccccccccccccce 241 604 447 157 115 SP leccoccese 1 
Siitieveesceseenes 208 518 413 105 80 24 124 
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of care by auspices in 29 urban areas on December 31, 1936-39 








Children under foster care 





Public auspices 


Private auspices 





In foster homes 





In foster homes 


























In In 
titue Boardi Tr Work or} Total | institu- Boardi Fre Work or 
ooo Total oa ie wage tions Total so. iam wage 
homes homes 
9158 11,936 10,012 1,050 874 37.913 | 20,850 17,063 12,681 2,947 1,43 
$009 13,064 | 11,169 | 1,038 857 | 38,615 | 20,805 | 17,810| 13,486 | 2,960 es 
2,848 | 14,333 | 12,223) 1,174 936 | 38, 20,457 | 18,091} 14,013 | 2,780 se 4 
2,583 | 15172 | 13,017 | 1,257 897 | 37> 19,838 | 17,610| 13,752 | 2,715 1,1 
eevccccce OF lecsescecs 62 1 2,133 1,001 1,132 1,009 87 6 
grecceces BE lececccess uy 1 2,151 98 1,166 1,029 89 
eseeeeeee 38 @eeeeeeece 37 = 2, 247 97 1,273 1,119 ge 58 
eeseceeece 35 eeesevece 34 1 2,105 859 1,246 1,184 16 
13 88 42 NG | ccceccee 446 296 1 113 HE eetsesee 
11 100 4g GL | coccocce 460 319 41 99 eeccccces 
11 164 55 106 3 473 320 153 101 4g 
2 206 71 133 2 4ug 290 158 120 37 1 
tocccccece 1,324 1,248 56 20 1,587 | 1,121 466 378 51 37 
sceccccce 1,242 1,160 57 25 1,658 1,208 450 387 36 27 
stheseoee 1,281 1,202 52 27 1,624 | 1,170 454 395 38 21 
svcccccce 1,341 1,272 4g 20 1,488 | 1,074 414 372 23 19 
159 89 10 6 23 506 | eccccece 306 271 18 17 
162 106 34 : 23 359 | cccccece 3 314 30 15 
172 107 26 27 384 | weccccce 3 345 23 16 
193 135 86 23 26 380 | ccccccce 380 329 29 22 
152 849 656 12 181 8.335 | 4,921 3,414 2,822 501 91 
145 1,089 ghe 9 138 grk5c 4,782 3,674 3,072 513 89 
138 1,437 1,294 11 132 8,843 4,960 3,883 3,360 42g ot 
129 1,557 1,450 g 99 8,663 | 4,914 35749 ° 410 5 
eeeeseeece @eeseeveceee| @eeeeeees eeseeeee eseceeee ae = i oo E = 
Tivcenttietinunsthcuitacdel aeiaierttaneites: aan ai 946 760 11 72 
seeeeeee s eeeeeeeee| C8eeeee88@ eeeeeeee @eeeeenee 1,782 887 895 691 116 88 
seeccccce 2,535 2, 364 65 106 1,954 | 1,109 B45 604 112 129 
eteccccce 2,559 2,399 52 108 1,878 | 1,095 783 614 87 82 
tesececece 2, 663 2, 32 81 190 1,752 995 757 602 82 3B 
teeececee 2,529 2,287 75 167 1,777 1,020 757 609 79 69 
170 340 266 60 14 467 277 190 100 41 si 
= = 249 60 13 re 295 = 119 4g > 
1 2 219 38 290 1 95 32 
179 282 240 38 i" 462 258 on 106 36 62 
8s 60 60 @eeeeeese @eeeeese@ ok 334 70 11 59 @eeeeeveee 
80 70 7O @eoecesces| covseese 456 364 92 4O eoeeseese 
82 64 64 eeeeesee| eoevecese 458 365 93 51 eeeetece 
80 we Wt cecéwonel odesedes 394 333 61 36 ou 1 
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Table 4.—Dependent and neglected children under specified types of 
Children under foster care 
Children 
receiving wan om 
Area dapende In In foster homes 
en Total institu- Work or fo 
cht laren tions | fot |*SSCe) aw | we | 
homes 
Dayton: 
IGFHrccccccccececee 610 781 397 384 280 5l 53 
193Tecccccccccccese 972 773 382 e 284 51 56 Ke 
19FSccccccccccccces 914 793 336 335 69 53 45) 
1939 ccccccccccccese $22 197 332 465 336 719 50 43) 
Detroit: 
1936. cccccccccccccs 15,108 3,724 1,098 2,626 1,837 547 ee 
1937. cvccccccccccce 15.763 3,881 1,058 2,823 2,066 528 B29 | ceccccecss 
1938. cccccccccccces 16,203 3,880 996 2,882 2,163 510 209 @eeeescseces 
I9FBeccccccccccccece 16,166 3,790 992 2,798 2,187 459 i eee 
Grand Rapids: 
a 1,509 200 99 101 36 58 yg 19 
WITooceccceccccecce 2,236 247 112 135 75 57 3 29 
Wr ccccccccccccce 2,124 222 97 125 7 51 1 28 
Wo ccccccecccocss 1,922 181 91 90 fs 32 4 33 
= - 
193 eeeeceeeeeeeeeee 7 1,021 3 6 665 590 bo 4 rT 
WSTeccccccccccccce 408 1,047 $05 699 631 30 33 2 
IDB. cocccccccccese 340 1,074 357 717 665 22 30 616 
WPccccceccccecoce 339 1,134 386 74s 702 22 ok 676 
a 
WGZG.ccccccccecccse 297 56 305 258 227 24 7 168 
193 Te ccccccccccccce eeesecece ee m4 309 265 228 -26 11 176 
WB cccccoccscccce lecceecocse 631 33 300 262 26 12 197 
1939. ccccccccccccce eeeeeereee 672 3 1 331 310 14 7 222 
Indianapolis: 
193Gb cccccccccccces 138 1,483 794 689 4go 146 63 
1937 cccccccccccece »616 1,870 663 1,207 996 153 58 1,176 
WBrcccescocececse »266 1,838 570 1,268 1,036 168 64 1,1 
1959. ccccccccccccce 4,479 1,733 358 1,375 1,113 213 4g ae 
Kansas City, Mo.: 
195Gcccccccccccccce 240 1,285 883 402 184 205 13 224 
Scteeeseeacosces 317 1,303 871 432 254 158 20 268 
(thier peshegees 658 | 1,210 834 376 2 86 32 250 
WWBocceccecceccece 1,111 1,037 697 340 oka 80 19 234 
Los Angeles: 
19GB. cccccccceccece 7.172 2932 1,846 2,086 1,425 359 302 1,144 
19ZTecccccccccccece 8,657 9289 1,939 2,350 1,608 432 310 ee 
IGRB. ccccceccoceces 10,237 4, 304 1,851 2,453 1,639 ugh 330 ly 
1939 cccccccccccces 11,477 4, 288 1,869 2,419 1,566 556 297 1,478 
Louisville: 
1956. ccccccccccccce 649 1,540 859 681 9 146 26 19 
l19ZTeccccccccccccecs 586 1,487 B45 642 18 184 4o 83 
1938. ccccccccccccce 658 1,489 799 - 466 177 47 867 
Dl nestensovesete 766 1,541 798 743 5u5 171 27 896 
Milwaukee: 
EN +935 1,877 1,193 684 317 171 196 656 
1935Te cvccccccccecce 2166 1,824 em 701 333 196 172 605 
Teco vcesecooceese 4, 529 1,802 le 718 328 214 176 8 
Tbesacensovesese 4, 582 1,812 1,052 760 396 212 152 657 
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care by auspices in 29 urban areas on December 31, 1936-39--Continued 
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Children under foster care 















































a Public auspices Private auspices 
— In foster homes . In foster homes 
In n 
institue rr Work or | Total | institu- Work or 
tions | Total | “TOee| nomen | wae? tions | Total | "Sve ” | inmes | Mee 
hones homes 
282 169 4 33 43 330 115 215 187 18 10 
271 174 96 2 43 328 111 217 188 16 13 
219 232 148 4o 342 117 225 187 27 11 
206 225 136 46 43 366 126 240 200 33 7 
seeeeeeee| COCKS SSES| CHOSHLEESS| CHHSEHSS| GEeseses 3,724 1,098 2,626 1,837 547 ake 
eeeseceeee eeeeeeeoee| Coeeeeete eeeeseee eeeaeeeee 3,881 1,058 2,823 2,066 526 229 
seseeeeee eeseeeeee eeeervvere @eeeeeveee @eeeeeeee 3,880 998 2,882 2,163 ae 209 
eeeeceees| CORPSES ES! SEeSSSeee!| CCSSSSee| eceeeeeee 3,790 992 2,798 2,187 9 152 
19 @eeeeeaeeoee eeeeeovene @eeeeeevese eeeaseee 181 60 101 36 58 | 7 
29 eeeeeeese eeeeeeevee @eeseeave @eeeeeree 218 83 135 75 57 3 
28 eeeeeeve ee eeeeeeeves @eeeseeevesn eeeeeesed 1 69 125 Z 51 1 
33 @eeeeeveveee eeeeeevecee @eeeeeeee eeeeeeee 1 58 90 32 4 
1 405 370 4 31 466 206 260 220 28 12 
411 73 6 32 487 199 288 258 24 6 
168 4ug 16 4 28 458 189 269 249 18 2 
161 515 489 5 2 458 225 233 213 17 3 
159 a 1 H ° 395 146 249 226 21 2 
157 19 11 98 152 246 217 22 7 
155 42 29 5 g 34 176 258 233 21 y 
168 Sa! 4a 2 4 450 173 277 262 12 3 
4g 201 81 79 41 7 301 488 399 67 22 
ah 752 608 98 46 4 239 455 388 55 12 
34g $10 655 105 50 680 222 458 381 63 14 
164 981 797 150 34 588 194 394 316 63 15 
ay 87 87 S@eeeeeee eeeseeeee 1,061 746 315 97 205 13 
1 126 126 @ecesese| Coeeeese 1,035 729 306 128 158 20 
128 122 BEE | occceseel cocesecs 960 706 254 136 86 32 
48 136 236 | ccccoccel coccesee 803 599 204 105 80 19 
ha 1,100 900 40 160 2,788 | 1,802 986 52 319 142 
37 1,274 1,074 42 158 2,978 | 1,902 1,076 53 90 152 
35 1,415 1,215 45 155 2,854) 1,816 1,038 yok 39 179 
31 1,447 1,247 47 153 2,810} 1,838 972 319 509 1 
321 556 4ou 129 25 661 s 123 105 17 1 
302 532 336 158 es 653 3 110 82 26 2 
293 574 72 155 7 622 506 116 gu 22 | ccccccee 
293 603 07 152 2k O45 505 140 118 19 
54. 115 fe) 4 72 1,221 652 569 308 137 124 
Las 120 9 1 70 a 638 561 324 155 102 
463 30 9 5. 72 ly 621 583 319 160 104 
463 89 43 62} 15155 589 566 307 169 oe 
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Table 4,—-Dependent and neglected children under specified types of 





Children 


Children under foster care 


——— 














receiving Total oman 
Area aié to In foster homes a 
— os Work 
— Total | institu. Boardi Tree —— | oe 
children nen een ["Gee’ | Seen wage 
homes 
Minneapolis: 
1930. ccccccccccccce *2,168 1,1 212 926 590 206 130 209 
W93Toccccccccceccce | *2,056 119 208 941 585 199 157 209 
Beceesecccoeses | 6 SRE 1,13 175 959 645 195 119 2u6 
1939 ce ccccccccccccce 3,275 1,157 177 980 650 204 126 307 
New Haven: 
IDWecccccccesccecs 532 979 355 624 585 17 22 531 
1937. cccccccccccces 528 957 319 638 603 13 22 551 
193s ccccccccccccce g 912 265 7 618 19 10 591 
1939. ccecccccscccce 1 891 238 653 617 26 10 612 
New Orleans: 
1956. ccccccccccccce 4,124 1,002 911 91 43 38 10 9 
IGSTecccccccccecece 5,570 965 869 96 52 2 5 ll 
1938. ccccccccccccce 6,228 1,045 917 128 84 2 53 
1939e cccccccceccces 7,103 1,002 835 167 106 59 2 80 
Providence: 
19Fbcrccccecccccccce 781 1,009 you 585 478 67 4o 55 
193 Te ccccccccccccce 992 1,055 467 588 477 63 4g 517 
1938. ccccccccccccce 1,000 1,010 417 593 468 70 55 576 
LW 9ccccccccccccce 1,122 959 369 590 452 77 61 536 
St. Louis: 
Wr cccceccccecece 695 2,930 1,179 1,752 1,443 1 152 1,199 
195 Te ccccccccccccce mi 2,872 1,195 1,677 1,417 1 2 118 ae 
1938. coccccccccccce Ha 2,958 1,208 1,750 1,478 148 124 1,2 
Bebeeéeusececesos 2381 3,060 1,221 1,839 1,540 182 117 1, 300 
St. Paul: 
WPrccecccccccceecs 978 1,070 142 928 655 183 90 6 
Wileccecceceeceese 925 1,179 4 1,050 765 187 98 18 
1938. ccccccccccccce 1,312 1,185 13 1,051 814 165 72 = 
1959c ccccccccccccece 1,722 1,178 127 1,051 789 175 87 5 
San Francisco: 
W9FGrccccccccccccce| °1,73% 2,277 1,066 1,211 1,086 59 66 | ccccccccce 
WZTeccccccccccccce > 2,036 2, 18 1,045 1,273 1,145 57 71 eeeececere 
bessenseseees eo| °2,322 2,371 990 a 1,244 59 TE | escesceiie 
LBGcccccccccccecece > 2,360 2, 38 979 1, 59 1,308 60 91 @eeeeveese 
Sioux City: 
err 315 231 193 38 13 ae 4 
WFTecccccceccccecce 95 200 166 34 19 15 eecececece 
1938. ccccccccccccce 9 199 143 56 33 17 6 85 
IDM. cccccccccccece 439 172 138 34 21 11 2 53 
Syracuse? 
IBGE. cocccccccccece 276 766 307 459 408 34 17 322 
We Toececcccccccece 271 801 = sat 417 26 14 
1958. cccccccccccece 156 1,012 51 1 504 29 28 3 
1939eecccccccccsese 7 1,126 456 670 593 36 41 528 
Washington, D. C.3 
1936. ecccccevevvece 3.6 1,857 815 1,042 893 116 3 1,108 
W3Teccccccccccccce 3.7 1,946 834 1,112 960 109 3 1,181 
Wi ovscosessccsed 3, 1,932 762 1,170 1,003 119 4g 1,206 
PFD ccccccccccccce 2,837 2,023 747 1,276 1,051 144 81 





























1,300 





* Figures for Minneapolis relate to county. 
>In San Francisco a significant number of these cases are known to have deen committed to the caré 
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gare by auspices in 29 urban areas on December 31, 1936-39--Continued 





———_— 


Children under foster care 





—— 


Public auspices 


Private auspices 








In foster homes 





In foster homes 








In In 
Work or Work or 
institue Boarding | Fr Total | institu- Boarding | Free 
Some Total homes parton cane tions otal homes homes ee 
ti 209 188 20 1 929 212 717 402 186 129 
seeeveees 209 190 18 1 oho 208 732 95 181 156 
sovocecce 246 222 23 1 888 175 713 23 172 118 
seeeeeeee 307 249 4g 10 850 177 673 401 156 116 
127 4o4 ot 2 7 ug 228 220 191 15 14 
122 4ag 2 H 4 4O6 197 209 181 10 18 
110 481 472 5 321 15 166 146 15 5 
104 508 496 7 5 279 13 145 121 19 5 
9 eeeeeeesoe| C8LeSSeee (SBSSSSEe | SeSESSEe 4 902 91 at 38 10 
11 Seeeeeecee| cevesesees jeoeoeeeeee | Seeseesse 9 858 96 52 +d 5 
19 3 DW leeocescelescesoce 992 898 94 50 2 
13 67 57 WD leveseves 922 822 100 4g 4g 2 
113 tee 374 36 22 464 311 153 104 31 18 
137 37 bn 29 478 330 1 98 31 19 
127 44g 37 31 434 290 144 94 26 2k 
90 WAG 364 4g 33 4oz 279 yy 88 28 28 
eeeeesecee 1,199 1 O45 &5 69 1,731 1,179 52 398 71 83 
seecececce 1,203 1,090 68 te 1,669 1,195 i 327 Tm 73 
eesecccce 1,262 1,131 87 1,696 1,208 4gg 347 61 60 
mteteews 1,300 1,170 92 38 1,760 | 1,221 539 370 90 79 
eorccccce 86 300 74 12 684 142 Sue 355 109 78 
sbsececee 78 a3 17 26 701 3 572 390 110 72 
steeccece 53 28 77 28 652 13 8 386 88 uy 
iniaeeies 5 434 82 38 624 127 7 355 93 ug 
eseeecees| GSeeeeee ee] eeeeeeeeeleeoeeoeee| Coeoeeeee 2,277 1,066 1,211 1,086 os) 66 
seeecseee!| Ceeeeees se] @eceeeereeleesecerses| C88 eee88 2,318 1,045 1,273 1,145 57 71 
iinet eeenseeed jebenene . a pen 2,371 990 yo 1,244 59 78 
Seeeceece| Coeeseses! Coeseeeseleseesess| Cocos e 2, 38 979 l, 59 1,308 60 91 
27 38 13 25 eeeeeeee 166 166 @eeesssece S@eeeesece | Cesveeeee eeeeeeee 
30 34 19 15 eeeeeeee 136 136 eeeesoeeee @eeeeeeeeei eeeeeeee eeeeoeeee 
29 56 33 17 114 114 eseeeeeee eeeeeeeee eeeeeeee eesvceeeoee 
25 28 16 10 2 119 113 2 | cocecece 
seevecece 322 298 17 7 tebe 307 137 110 17 10 
eeenees 20 296 14 10 481 ag 137 121 12 y 
iieesees 23 2 18 23 589 51 158 122 1 5 
toeccccee 528 77 20 31 598 456 1 116 16 10 
154 oF 809 112 3 749 661 88 8h Bf eecccves 
171 1,010 862 105 3 765 663 102 98 ae 
155 1,051 889 11 47 726 607 119 114 4 
11 1,149 935 13 723 596 127 116 10 1 


eee: 



































and custody of private child-caring agencies which furnish 


supplement the public allowance. 


social case wore and, occasionally, funds to 
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MATERNITY-HOME CARE 


During the years 1937 through 1940 monthly 


reports were submitted to the Children's Bureau 


fron 84 maternity homes located in 37 of the 43 


urban areas included in 1940 in the social-statis- 
tics project of the Children's Bureau. 1/ 


A maternity home as defined for purposes of 


the social-statistics project is a special insti- 


tution providing continued care for unmarried moth- 
ers preceding and following the birth of their chil- 
dren, or a special unit for this purpose provided 
by hospitals or other agencies. It is the practice 
of some maternity homes occasionally to accept oth- 
er wonen in need of maternity-home care. 


Maternity-home care is only one part of the 


services provided for unmarried mothers in a well- 


orgaaized plan for their needs, and it is recog- 


nized that reports on the type of care given by ma- 
temity homes form a very incomplete picture of these 
total services. The most important consideration in 
this connection is the lack of information on case- 
work services provided to unmarried mothers by fam- 
ily-welfare, child-caring, and health agencies. 2/ 


1/ The 37 areas included in this article have 
indicated that all service provided in the report- 
ing areas of the type defined was reported. Of the 
6 registration areas excluded New Haven, Springfield 
(Mass.), and Wilkes-Barre reported that no service 
of the type defined was provided during 1940; and 
Teports were not received from maternity homes in 
Canton, Dayton, and Hartford. An article published 
in Social Statistics, June 1938, gave data on 39 
areas for 1937. Five areas (Dayton, Hartford, New 
Haven, Springfield (Mass.), and Wilkes-Barre) which 
are not included in this article were included in 
the earlier article, and 3 areas have been added 
(Duluth, Fort Worth, and San Francisco). 

2/ Studies recently conducted in several are- 
&8 have revealed serious gaps in the services 
available and have made it apparent that there is 
insufficient knowledge of the extent of the prob- 
4em of unmarried parenthood in the areas. 





Trend and Seasonal Variations 





According to reports received from the 84 ma- 
ternity homes from 1937 through 1940 there were 
2,135 women and 1,242 infants under care at the be- 
ginning of the period and 2,011 women and 988 in- 
fants at the end. The figures reported indicate a 
slight downward trend both in the total number of 
women and of infants under care and rather marked 
seasonal fluctuations during each year of the pe- 


riod (chart 1). 

CHART |I.— TOTAL NUMBER OF WOMEN AND INFANTS 
UNDER CARE OF MATERNITY HOMES ON THE LAST 
DAY OF EACH MONTH, 1937 TO 1940, AS REPORTED 
BY 84 AGENCIES IN 37 URBAN AREAS 
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The number of women and infants under care in 


individual areas on December 31 of each year is 


shown in table 1 (page 4 ). Thirty areas reported 
no consistent increase or decrease throughout the 


period in the number of women under care. Only 2 
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Table 1.--Number of women and infants under care in maternity homes on December 31 of 1937 to 19k0 


as reported by 84 agencies in 37 areas 











Number under care on December 31 















































Number —_. 
Area Territory of Women Infants 
included agencies 

1937| 1938] 1939] 1940 | 1937] 1938 | 1939 | 1949 
Bethe cccecccccceed coccocecce 84) 2,107) 2,019] 1,961 | 2,011 | 1,192 | 1,032 993 | 988 
OE PETS fe 1 10 8 16 17 4 3 9 5 
RAMAGi ec ccocicscccecced SIM cceee 1 25 19 24 31 15 11 g 10 
DURING 0 cc cccccceveed CMe cscs 1 4o 26 22 22 37 32 27 7 
Birmingham, ...secescesss| COUNTY. 006 l LY » 38 26 32 19 al 12 18 
NS ee ae 5| “iy 129; 120] 138] °67 258 64 5 
ee, fl 4 88 91 31 82 68 yy 53 40 
Chicago. ..c.ccecccccesce| COUNTY... 5 151 164 146 138 65 67 43 46 
Cincinnati... cccccccccce! COUBES. cc 3 98 73 85 83 74 52 46 52 
Cleveland. ..cccccecseece| County... 4 130 125 121 105 83 85 73 68 
Columbus...ccccccccceces| COUNTY. 0.6 3 41 60 53 47 24 25 21 22 
ae le 1 23 28 D265 19 2 OD teesues 1 
er i eS 2 71 74 79 65 33 he 37 
Des Moines...ccccccccece| COUNtY. cc 2 55 4s 53 33 23 19 26 ll 
er Lae 4 157 140 163 153 82 63 63 65 
i ee | an 2 21 20 22 28 10 13 13 ll 
Fort Worth. .csscccsceces| County... 1 15 17 13 19 3 2 3 7 
Grand Rapids......-se+eees| County... 1 27 32 29 27 24 22 16 12 
Houston. ccccccccccscccce| COUNTY. 00. 1 12 12 17 19 8 2 7 ll 
Indianapolis. ...cccecece| COUNTY... 2 16 20 16 23 12 16 18 21 
Kansas City, Moscesceso| County.... 3 62 64 45 44 28 al 22 20 
Los Angeles....ecseeeeee| County... 3 99 95 82 100 52 38 41 ho 
Rett avilles.ccoceecccesce] COUBGF. 20 1 27 30 26 26 19 16 13 11 
Milwaukee....-eccccceesee| County.... 2 67 65 56 46 4O 33 25 30 
Minneapolis. ccccccccccce| APER cccce 3 76 78 74 92 47 45 4o 46 
WewRSKec coccccccccccecce| ChWPoccces 1 23 13 26 29 21 16 24 20 
New Orleans...+e.seeeee0| Parish... 2 36 33 41 51 25 31 34 41 

OMAHA. +e eeeeeeeeeeeceeee| COUNTY. +04 2 45 41 38 46 27 16 21 
Pitteburgh, .ccccccccccce| COUNTY. coe 6 95 83 $0 79 69 37 Lo 43 
Providence. seccccsceesse| CitYeccees 1 12 13 19 12 9 9 6 6 
Richmond. cccccccccccccce| APOB%s cove 2 27 22 34 33 16 13 27 29 
St. Louise -cccccccccccce | ATOR oc cee 3 64 uy 51 64 33 23 22 28 
St. Femlecccccccccccccce| COUREF ec. cc 2 69 73 61 15 38 34 32 35 
San Francisc0....sseeeee| County ... 3 83 92 83 83 34 39 31 5 
OE eee le 2 37 36 Dag 38 14 15 >10 17 
GP PATUSCe oc co cccccccccce |APEM cccee l 22 16 15 10 17 14 10 9 
Washington, D.Crccccccce | Cityecccee 2 68 68 56 69 33 38 34 38 
ines canudesesesencOcese 1 30 oy 29 33 12 11 14 12 

®Includes DeKalb and Fulton Counties. 
Includes estimates. 


“Includes 
*Includes 
© Includes 
f Includes 


areas (Fort Worth and Houston) reported consistent 


increases, and 5 areas (Baltimore, Cleveland, Mil- 


waukee, Pittsburgh, 


and Syracuse) 


reported con- 


city of Minneapolis and village of Edina. 
Independent City of Richmond and Chesterfield and Henrico Counties. 
city of St. Louis and St. Louis County. 

city of Syracuse, and villages of East Syracuse and Solvay. 


sistent decreases. 


care 


areas 


30 areas 


In the number of infants under 


reported no consistent change, 2 


(Indianapolis and New Orleans) 


reported an 
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increase each year, and 5 areas (Baltimore, Grand 
Rapids, Louisville, Providence, and Syracuse) re- 
ported a decrease each year. 

The number of women under care on any given 
date is usually considerably greater than the num- 
per of infants, primarily because of the number of 
women under care who have not yet given birth to 
of time 


their children. Although over a period 


this difference is less marked, the number of wo- 
men admitted to care will be found still to exceed 
the number of infants. Other factors influencing 


this difference include: The practice in some 
homes of caring for the infants in a separate home 
located ina different part of the institution; 
the occasional case in which a woman may leave the 
home before her child is born; and cases that re- 
sult in miscarriage or stillbirth. 

On the other hand, an important factor that 
my result in a large percentage of infants under 
care (even to the extent that in a few instances 
there were actually more infants than women) is 


that some institutions are in reality a combi- 
nation of maternity home and child-caring agency 
and keep the infants in the home after the mothers 
leave. Also of some importance in this connection 
is the practice in some maternity homes of occa- 
Sionally admitting foundlings and other newborn 
infants in need of special care but born to women 
not under care. 


Extent of Maternity—Home Care During 1940 





The total number of women cared for in these 


homes at some time during 1940 was 9,942. The num- 


ber ranged from 62 in Akron to 981 in Chicago. 


Separate figures for the 37 areas are presented in 
table 2, page 6. 

The number of women cared for in an area is 
influenced by the policy of the individual insti- 
tution with regerd to duration of care and the ex- 
tent to which facilities 


for this type of care 


have been developed. The number of women cared 
for per 100,000 total population as shown in table 
2 varies from 8 in Baltimore to 193 in Syracuse. 


The median rate is 40, and the middle 50 percent 


of the rates lie between 25 and 67. When the rate 
is computed for resident women of each area, Balti- 


more and Syracuse are again at the extremes. It 


CHART 2.—PERCENTAGE OF WOMEN UNDER CARE OF 


MATERNITY HOMES WHO WERE RESIDENTS OF 
THE AREA, AS REPORTED BY 84 AGENCIES IN 
37 URBAN AREAS, 1940 

Percent 


° 25 50 75 100 
Area r r > 


Tote!, 37 orecs 51 ay 


Houston SO 
Akron / Ee eS 





Syracuse Ee eS 
Atlanta ae ae ee ES, 
Chicago ee 
Pittsburgh | * ie) 


Los Angeles 70 
Duluth +e eS 
Woshington,O.C. 63 Ss 
Cleveland .. Sie 
Cincinnati a 
Detroit ) Eee 
Birminghom) 55 

Konsos City,Mo. 5| Ss 
Providence :. Baar 


Buffalo > ESR pe eer aS 
St. Louis . Ee 
Denver oe 
Minneopolis 42 Cs 
Nework \ Bee 
Baltimore ‘ Se 
Indianapolis | __ years 
Louisville 56 
Fort Worth = 
Milwaukee eT 
Boston (| ea 
Columbus ae 
Omoha ) a 

St. Paul .) See 

Grond Ropids 26 

Wichita - ES 

Des Moines 24 

Son Francisco 24 

Richmond 2) 

Dallas 19 

New Orleans (6 SD 

Sioux City 13 
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Table 2.--Number of women under care of maternity homes and percentage who resided in the area, as re- fable 3- 

ported by 84 agencies in 37 urban areas, 1940 
ee —— 
Number of women under care 
ead Per Residing in reporti 
ar 
— ada ” Total 100,000 = tat Rm 
population Number Percent 
EUs sscoticcesoes eras sy 9,942 39 5,106 51 ee 
es Tot 
ATOR. . 2.00. (ebaieks aeneuve 1 62 18 50 81 
DE cchecenstcobesueesdsooce 1 79 16 62 78 Akron. . : 
BOLCIMOTO.. cc ccccsccces bveweees 1 73 8 29 ho Atlanta. 
Birmingham. ....ccc.e nebketes 1 126 27 69 55 Baltimo: 
Boston....... Ce esoeereoccesere 5 604 78 201 3 Birming] 
BULML Oc. cccccccccccces ecceees 4 510 64 252 i Boston. 
SDN Cab hebess+e0cececeeces 5 981 24 763 78 Buffalo 
I x 3 rasa era eseveieaieasark 3 328 53 200 61 Chicago 
I a bad ror eda estorerKate 4 463 38 286 62 Cincinni 
Colwmbus..cccccccccsccccccccce 3 220 57 69 31 Clevela: 
ME IOGs 6c cceseccee se C0evereus ‘ 1 94 24 | 18 19 Columbu 
DORVEPs ccccccece eeveewoes Reeee 2 290 90 122 42 Dallas. 
Des Moines............ driwwaiea 2 146 5 235 24 Denver. 
| eae TARR 4 m | 38 uhé 58 Des Moi 
Duluth........... Ceececece eeee 2 5 | 46 65 68 Detroit 
Fort Werthn. .cccccccccccccccees 1 103 | 46 6 Duluth. 
ON Ic édaecuscnesincess 1 164 67 3 26 Fort Wo 
UN 66 Kc eteteadeeseces eeene 1 78 15 70 90 Grand R 
NERO dd ic eecc crac decnes 2 107 — | 23 4o 37 Houston 
Hamens City, Mo....ccccccccees 3 185 | 39 95 51 Indiana 
er 3 479 17 335 70 Kansas 
EIN os'g bes. dlawaecibueeeon 1 114 30 4 36 Los Ang 
EEE 2 277 36 93 Louisvi 
Se 3 378 76 158 2 Milwauk 
ES eee 1 106 25 ye Minnear 
ee “a 2 200 4O 31 16 Newark. 
DU etbntbisdhsdbebeharenecen 2 168 68 4g 29 New Orl 
Pitteburgh......... pacsbeeutes 6 709 50 533 5 OBOE. . 
fn TT cnt 1 66 26 33 50 Pittsbu 
Pho serceseceneecrcesess 2 110 41 23 21 Provide 
ie. Mn er0s0 60656 seeseeees 3 259 2k 118 46 Richmor 
eo ee ; 2 308 99 81 26 St. Lot 
Sam Prensleee. oscccecccccccces 3 391 62 92 24 St. Pax 
Sioux City......<. ahedoiaisiate ‘eins 2 "126 122 217 13 San Fre 
een (etenr 1 422 193 334 79 Sioux ( 
Washington, D. C...... Svevbnes 2 226 34 143 63 Syracus 
Mts 6orecdbovcecvce ewes 1 124 87 31 5 YWashin; 
Wichi te 
“Includes estimates. a 
would be interesting to know the number per ing agency was located. 4/ The proportion of admi tt 
100,000 female population between the ages of 15 resident women in each reporting area is shown in The pi 
and 44 but 1940 population data by age and sex are table 2 and is presented graphically in chart 2. the ing 
not now available for the individual registration sits 4/ iy Although poset en sites avn eit cent ii 
’ times be given by applicants for care, some a 
areas. 7 : : propor 
checking of the reported distribution between 
Fifty-one percent of the women were reported residents and nonresidents in maternity homes has to 49 
indicated that the reporting of this information, 
to be residents of the area in which the report- where examined, has been reasonably accurate. areas; 


some- 
some 
tween 
has 
tion, 
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fable 3.--Number of women admitted and discharged, and number of days' care provided to women in ma- 


ternity homes, as reported by 84 agencies in 37 urban areas, 1940 





—_— 
—_—— 





Number of women 











Number 
Number Under of Average 
Area of care days' length 
agencies | Admitted} sometime | Discharged care of 
during provided stay® 
1940 
is cicirdsdeokiatxsvcenehe 84 7,981 9,942 7,931 747,137 94 
MIMI clés 'd- ois: 0lg ature baie Wleigiaisw slats 1 46 62 45 4, 844 1 
i AdnehsanGebcneaeaeh stained 1 55 79 4g 9,056 17 
NS 5.4 oa: wa bceaceaanacels 1 51 73 51 8,829 173 
NR. 6444600500 0snseeen ened 1 100 126 94 10, 701 110 
NN ge ora i Sahatg cs oie ca in edrerinarereele é 4g 604 466 46,549 98 
ek bi ene edgeseeecnin 42g 510 428 32,123 15 
Set insnvesevewnceeuuasiees a 835 981 843 54,851 65 
ee eo eer ee 3 243 328 25 25,136 103 
as sinaiahbaceuenhaluakioen h 342 463 358 43,654 125 
4. . uit catenataansihel 3 167 220 173 18,470 109 
ST ee Suen 1 69 94 1G} 12,148 169 
MUMORTS + «als 6 d:a:5'bsis 0% ,0G-claSaieintroe.es 2 211 — 225 2h, 642 11 
EE Oe ey 2 93 1 113 16,940 16 
i ciicehsrpievensikeontiemee el 4 608 771 618 59,149 96 
DENS cin06'O0.6i6's. curd ab sae Oea eae 2 73 95 67 8,198 117 
BE MUONS 46s Sabninw <0 S00 eee ce 1 85 10 sy 6,818 80 
RN NR :6'k occh dcore vis cco eaisniniesioes 1 135 16 137 10,855 80 
i nkeo4dee s0tt-redasecenseeen 1 61 78 59 5,901 98 
Ess ee <ceesecceecciesee 2 91 107 84 8,473 96 
SE RO 3 140 185 141 17,405 123 
OM MONOL OS +: 50.5.4.0 0040010560 ie tsteecsoe 3 397 479 379 33,696 87 
Louisville..... Niners ewe ome aisialrmotae 1 88 114 88 9.599 109 
Wilwaukee........... pene teeemeans ° 2 221 277 231 21, 344 94 
Si isduerebecanvinteunien 3 304 378 286 30, 4e8 103 
| ETERS paieneneans ‘ 1 80 106 77 9,899 125 
ew Orleans.........-0.- plgigiean aie 2 159 200 149 18 , 808 122 
ste eineee EES eicicunie . 2 130 168 122 15,809 124 
cnndwsedtebenpeennawed 6 629 709 630 52,963 52 
Providence... ..cecccsceees veeereevs 1 47 66 54 5,873 11 
IE 655. 6.0.5'koesuo sons Waeecee wea 2 76 110 77 13,410 17 
SP iigsewriitedsesswonecaden 3 208 259 195 19,835 98 
PU Aehidrr+ceavenkeemeteeenee 2 247 308 233 25,307 1 
San Franciscod...cccccccccccsescces 3 308 391 308 31,891 10 
ERP EES 2 97 126 88 14.023 151 
I sn ccosesceecqgeecece eveens 1 4O7 422 412 5,827 14 
Washington, D. C......cccccccccess 2 170 226 157 23,905 146 
Wichita.........- hnneneddiomumed 1 95 124 91 9,778 105 























“Computed dy dividing the number of days' care provided during the year by half the sum of the women 


admitted and the women discharged. 
"Includes estimates. 


The proportion of 


resident women under care in 


the individual reporting areas ranged from 13 per- 


cent in Sioux City to 90 percent in Houston. 


The 


Proportion was less than 25 percent in 6 areas; 25 


to 49 percent in 16 areas; 


areas; 


50 to 74 percent in 9 


and 75 percent or more in the remaining 6 


areas. 


women cared for ina 


that 


which 


instances. 


Table 3, page 


service is 


is State-wide 


number of 


available 


or even 


wider 


The relatively low proportion of resident 
areas indicates 


to a geographic area 


in some 


7 presents by area the num- 
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nowever » 
Table 4.--Number of women under care of naternity i 
fA ? 
homes of specified type and percent of residents Types of Agencies of reside! 
of the area, as reported by 84 agencies i i i i 
t ty hom ncluded ’ 
in 37 urban areas, 1940 Of the 84 maternity homes i in this tatholic 
series, 19 were under the auspices of Catholic — 
Number of women —— 
Number under care agencies, 18 were affiliated with the National nomes fro 
Type of home of Residing in 
agen~ Total reporting area [Florence Crittenton Mission, and 21 were under the from 9 tc 
cies Num Per- ‘ 
ber cent auspices of the Salvation Army of America. The Sigr 
remaining 26 homes were under the auspices of ta 
BOtal vccccccese 84 9,942 |5,106 51 iil 
other religious denominations, nonsectarian rious © 
Cath li eeereeeee eevee 
esse 19 5,051 | 2,071 68 boards, and, in one case, a public agency. 
Florence Crittenton. 18 1,799 855 4g Table 4 shows that Catholic homes reported 
Salvation Army...... 21 3,101 | 1,333 43 the largest proportion (68 percent) of resident 
Other types. ......0. 26 1,991 847 43 women under care during 1940, Salvation Army and 

















ther t s f homes each reported the smallest 
ber of women admitted to and discharged from ee ° 


rtion rcent and Florence Crittenton 
maternity homes during 1940, the total number of proportion (43 pe )» 


: homes reported 48 percent. Examination of re- 
days' care provided, and the average length of 


‘ ports from individual agencies of these types, 
stay. 


The average length of stay in the several ~~~ ~7, 77 7777777 
5/ The reporting agency in Syracuse is con- 


areas ranged from 174 days in Atlanta and Richmond, sidered locally as a maternity home, although the 
average length of stay would indicate that the 
to 14 days in Syracuse, 5/ the next lowest being care provided is hardly comparable with that of 


other reporting institutions. 


in Pittsburgh -(52 days) and the next highest being CHART 3.—AVERAGE LENGTH OF STAY PER WOMAN 


in Baltimore (173 days). The average length of UNDER CARE OF MATERNITY HOMES OF SPECI- 
FIED TYPE AS REPORTED BY 84 AGENCIES IN 
stay for the 37 areas was 94 days. The median 37 URBAN AREAS, 1940 


length of stay was 105 days. 





The data indicate a tendency toward a longer Type of home 


Total 


average length of stay in areas with a high pro- Seiten enim 


be 8 
a eee 
portion of nonresidents under care. For 5 areas Solvotion Army 
reporting less than 25 percent of nonresidents come aa 
Ail other types 

the average length of stay was 57 days, for 9 

areas reporting 25 to 49 percent of nonresidents 

it was 95 days, for 16 areas reporting 50 to 74 

percent of nonresidents it was 100 days, and for 7 

areas reporting 75 percent or more of nonresidents 


it was 130 days. 
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varch and June, 1941 
eS: 


nowever, reveals no consistency in the proportion 


of residents cared for; the proportion vared in 


catholic homes from 16 to 100, in Florence 


crittenton homes from 9 to 90, in Salvation Army 


nomes from 16 to 76, and in homes of other types 


fron 9 to 100. 


Significant variations in the average length 


of stay are revealed when the reports of the 


yarious types of homes are analyzed. The average 


length of stay--130 days--was greater for Florence 


Crittenton homes than for agencies of any other 


type. The average length of stay for Salvation 
Army homes was 107 days, for Catholic homes, 53 
days, 6/ and for all other homes, 113 days 


6/ The shorter average length of stay in 
Catholic homes may be attributed in part to the 
fact that these homes customarily form a part of a 
comprehensive system of institutional care that 
permits transfer from one institution to another. 








DAY-NURSERY CARE IN 34 URBAN AREAS, 1940 


During 1940 agencies conducting day nurseries 


in 34 urban areas reported to the Bureau through 


the social-statistics project. Reports were re- 


ceived covering 150 day nurseries, operated by 133 


agencies. Two day nurseries were operated by a 


public agency, all the rest being under private 


auspices. 


Day nurseries were originally organized to 


provide day-time care to children of working 


mothers, but at present they are providing care for 


children who for social as well as economic rea- 


sons cannot receive ordinary parental care. In 


their programs many day nurseries are stressing 


an educational program as well as physical care 


of the children. These developments have made 


day nurseries, which are welfare agencies, less 


distinct from nursery schools, which are primarily 


educational agencies. This lack of sharp distinc- 


tion is particularly true of day nurseries and 


those nursery schools that Limit their service to, 


or include large groups of, children in under- 


privileged families. Eleven of the participating 


areas that consider this resemblance to be most 


important have tabulated and submitted data on 


emergency nursery schools financed by the Work 


Projects Administration. These figures are pre- 


sented separately in the detail by area given 


at the end of this article. The Work Projects 


Administration nursery schools restrict their 


service to children of 2 to 4 years of age from 


needy families. Many private nursery schools of a 


related type, such as nursery schools conducted 


10 


some settlements, are not included in the re. 
y/ 


Trend in day-nursery care. 


by 


ports, however. 





A recent estimate placed the total number of 
day nurseries in the country at 600. 2/ Ten years 


earlier the number was placed at 800 in ap 


estimate made by the 1930 White House Conference, 


3/ Difficulties in defining precisely the agencies 
to be included in this field and the difficulty of 


reaching the many small day nurseries, together 


with the different bases used in making estimates 
could undoubtedly have had an effect on these fig- 


ures, but it seems clear that a considerable de- 


crease did occur in this period. 


During recent years the staff of the Child- 


ren's Bureau social-statistics project has made a 


special effort to obtain complete lists of 


agencies operating in the various welfare fields. 


A comparison of these lists for 1940 from 27 urban 


areas can be made with comparable lists available 


for 1936 from the same areas. At the end of 1940 


1/ It would appear to be advantageous, when 
ever welfare workerg consider day nurseries and 
nursery schools, to recognize as a division of 
the nursery schools those that are designed pri- 
marily for the benefit of underprivileged children 
and that normally charge only a nominal fee if 
any. These schools, although chiefly educational 
in nature, are of particular interest to welfare 
workers. This division, it will be recalled, was 
used in the report otf the 1930 White House Con- 
ference in its detailed report of day nurseries 
and nursery schools where part of the agencies 
were Classified as "relief nursery schools" (Re- 
port of the Committee on the Infant and Preschool 
Child). 

2/ Social Work Year Book, 1941, p. 108. 
Russell Sage Foundation, New York, 1941. 

White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection: Nursery Education, p. 7. Century 
Co. /Now D. Appleton-Century Co./, New York, 1931. 
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these areas reported lil day nurseries in 


operation, all of which would probably be included 
in the above estimate of 600 for the country as a 
whole. In 1936 the comparable figure was 119 in 
Since 1936, 11 day nurseries in’ these 


operation. 


areas were reported to have been closed or reor- 


ganized as nursery schools, and 3 day nurseries 


had been started. 

In terms of children enrolled, incomplete 
data available through reports of the social-stat- 
istics project for the past 11 years indicate a 
decline of more than one-fourth from 1929 to 1933; 


but since that time there has been little change. 


Monthly changes in enrollment and total days! care. 





The monthly fluctuations in enrollment dur- 


ing 1940 and the total number of days' care pro- 


vided by the 150 day nurseries reporting during 


1940 are shown in table 1 and chart l. In terms 


Table 1.-~Number of children enrolled at end of each 
month and days’ care provided in 150 day nurseries 
in 34 urban areas, January to December 1940 








Days' care 

Month Enrollment provided 
JONUETYocccceccecccececs 72824 a 
Tebruarycccocccccccceces 7,847 119,843 
Marche cccccccccccceseces 8,040 124, 867 
Mprileccccccccoccccccccce 8,352 1 72393 
Wfccccccccccccccocceces 8,507 1 3, 098 
WMCccccecevesececeseces 8,254 124, 618 
MUkédsieeeeseeeeceses 8,189 118,101 
Coccccceccccoccoces 728 0 119,612 
MINOR. 5600400000606 8,247 124, Udy 
Octoberececcccccccccccce 8,450 146, 793 
Wovemberececcccscceccece 8,464 122,037 
Decembereccecccccecccece 72887 115,094 











of enrollment the high point was reached in May 


(8,507), although the figure was only slightly 


above that for November. The enrollments recorded 


in these highest months were less than 10 percent 


above the lowest figures, recorded in January 


(7,824) and August (7,830). 


The changes from month to month in total days! 


care provided were more marked. May was the sec- 


ond highest month, but after a drop during the 
CHART |1.-CHILDREN ENROLLED AT END OF EACH 
MONTH IN 150 DAY NURSERIES, AND DAYS’ 
CARE PROVIDED, JANUARY-DECEMBER 1940 





es (eS ee 2 in 


175,000 | 


150,000 } 


Days’ care 


Doys' care provided 


125,000 } 





100,000 
10,000 + 7 T ay T Y r ’ 7 
9,000 + | 


ae 
8,000 + get ‘ae | . 


7,000 + 


Number of children 


6,000 “—+—__+___+___+— —— + a 
Jon. Feb. Mar. Apr. Moy June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec 


summer season the total days' care provided rose 


to a peak of 146,793 in October. The holidays 


during November and December are reflected in the 


sharp decreases revealed by reports for those 


months. The fact that the reports have not been 


corrected for differences in the length of months 


accounts for the slight decrease shown from 


January to February in days' care provided. 


Care provided during October. 





Data reported for October, the month in 
which the greatest number of days' care was pro 
vided, have been analyzed further in table 2, 


where figures for the individual urban area are 
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Table 2.—Cere provided by 150 day nurseries in 34 urban areas, Octeber 1940 
Children ' t 
Agencies| Da” _|Children|Chiléren| attending ye “4 mA Children em 
Sees even reporte nurseries |enrolled|enrolled| at some- provided | child Tolled as rats 
ing providing| at end | per day |time dure during | attend- | PeF 100,000 
care jof month! nursery ing nat ing population® 
month 
Potalecccccccccce 133 150 8,450 56 8,372 146, 793 18 36 
Atlanta. ..ccccccccecee + 6 564 94 434 72939 18 118 
Baltimorescccoccccsecs + + 247 62 262 5,096 19 29 
Birmingham. eccccccseses 5 5 278 56 188 3,657 19 1) 
Buffalocecccccccesecce 3 1 T2 Te 66 $61 13 9 
Chicagdecesccsccccsesce 20 20 1,108 55 1,142 19,863 17 
CincinnAticcccccccccce 9 9 262 29 280 4,726 17 Q 
Cleveland.cccccceccece 4 8 489 61 517 8,568 17 40 
Columbusecccccccssesce 5 5 274 55 262 4,151 16 70 
Dallaseccccccscccccccce 2 4 164 41 184 2,902 16 4) 
Daytoneccceccccccccese 1 1 46 46 41 gf 9 16 
DOnve re cccccccccscccce 4 ~ 290 73 305 5» 7 18 9 
Detroitecceccccccscccs 2 2 69 35 68 1,405 21 
Fort Worth... cccocccces 2 * 136 34 136 3,217 24 6 
Hartfordecccccccsocces 1 1 62 62 65 1,105 17 35 
Houstonscccccccccsccce 2 3 57 19 78 se 19 i 
Indianapolis...csse eee 2 2 217 109 223 3,2 15 47 
Kansas City, Moscceccs 5 6 207 35 218 3,894 18 43 
Los AngeleBecccccccces 10 11 637 4 630 11,177 18 33 
Louisvilleseccecccceces 2 2 &2 1 73 949 13 al 
Milwaukeésccccccccsece 1 1 4g 4g 53 861 16 6 
Minneapolis..cccccccce 2 2 63 32 65 1,337 21 3 
WewErKscccccccccccccce 7 7 505 T2 524 8,854 17 135 
Hew Havenscccccccesecs 2 3 241 80 226 4,517 20 108 
Hew Orleantecccccccece 6 6 327 55 284 6,094 21 66 
OmahBsccccccccseccccce 1 1 8&5 85 85 1,637 19 34 
Pitteburghsceccccccces 4 4 122 31 121 1,830 15 9 
Providencésccccccccece 6 6 317 53 336 6,184 18 125 
Richmondeccccccccecece 2 2 5 238 7 853 18 2 
St. Loulsecccccecccces 7 7 559 80 592 9,931 17 5 
St. Pavllecccccccccccce 2 2 159 80 168 3,186 19 5l 
San Franciscoseseseces 4 7 4g2 TO 505 8,242 17 78 
Sioux Cityoccccccccccs 2 2 132 66 119 1,922 16 127 
Springfield, Mass.eeece 1 1 30 30 re 37 13 W 
Wichitasccccccescesecce 1 1 54 ou 787 19 38 
Related data pertaining to Work Projects Administration 
nursery schools as reported by 11 urban areas, October 1940 
agocian| Reve | snern] ease [Oates f-] ayatoace [get a 
Urban area reporte on viding gee per nursery pe pen provided | per child 
ing care of month school during month | “Fine month) attending 
ArONe coccccccccccccce 1 3 61 20 61 1,393 23 
Atlantacccccccccccccce 2 6. 136 23 145 2,309 16 
Birmingham. sececessece 1 9° 293 33 293 840 17 
Dallas... @eeeeeeeerese e 1 2 123 62 111 1, 193 nu 
Houstonsccccccccscccses a 4 262 66 239 3,985 17 
Indianapolis..seccsese 1 . 80 20 8 1,466 1] 
Kansas City, Mocscsece 1 5 169 34 181 2,713 15 
Louisvilles.....ssecce 1 6 176 eG 139 2,905 al 
San Franciscossecesses 1 6 184 31 186 4,232 23 
Springfield, Mass..... 1 6 . 32 189 4, 347 23 
Wichita,.....cccccesce 1 2 20 42 829 2 


























"Population accofding to 1940 census. 
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presented. At the end of that month 8,450 chil- 


dren were enrolled by the 150 day nurseries, an 
average of 56 children per nursery. 

The total number of children enrolled at the 
end of the month was only slightly greater than 
the number who attended at some time during the 
nonth (8,372). The number of children attending 
day nurseries on any one day is — expected 
to equal only about four-fifths of the total en- 
rollment, 4/ but because of temporary absences and 
such changes as occur in enrollment from month to 
month the number of children who attend at some 
time during the month is found to approach the 
total enrollment. 

The 146,793 days! 


care provided during the 


month amounted to 18 days per child attending at 
some time during the month. 

Less than 10 percent of the days' care re- 
ported by the day nurseries were for part days. 
It should be noted, however,that a part day refers 
here to a part of that time during which the nur- 
sery was open. Thus, for example, if the nursery 
is open for only part of the da,, a full day's at- 
tendance is counted. Also, older children coming 
to the day nursery for lunch and after school are 


counted as receiving a full day's care. 


Variations by area. 





in the volume of day-nursery 
Chicago 


The variations 
service from area to area were extreme. 


reported 1,108 children enrolled at the end of 
October 1940, whereas 12 of the 34 areas reported 
less than 100 children enrolled. 5/ 


To remove the effect of size of city upon 


these variations, the number of children under 


care has been compared to the 1940 population of 


the cities. 6/ The average for all areas was 36 


children enrolled in day nurseries per 100,000 


persons in the general population. Only 4 of the 


34 areas, however, had ratios of 30 to 40. Nine 


of the areas had ratios of more than 65, and 6 had 


ratios of 15 or less, again indicating the wide 


differences in the volume of service found. V 


4/ Id., pe 59 

5/ 45 areas participate 
Bureau social-statistics project. 
represented by these statistics, 
no day nursery was in operation. 

6/ Although the importance of differences 

among these areas in the proportion of children to 
the general population is recognized, in the ab- 
sense of child-population data for 1940 general- 
population data for 1940 have been used rather 
than child-population data for 1930. 

7/ In all but two of the urban areas re- 
ports are received from all day nurseries. These 
two areas have estimated that their reports cover 
the following proportion of the total service: 
Chicago, 90 percent; and Newark, 87 percent. In 
arriving at these ratios ailowances have been made 
for these estimates ‘of services rendered but not 
covered by the reports. 


in the Children's 
Of the 11 not 
6 reported that 





